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Pensa AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—— 

7 RITERS in the Press are constantly exposed to the 

danger of their comments on persons being made 

the grounds for actions for libel. They may be never so 
honest and impartial, but if they leave no doubt as to 
their ee ee hey: therefore lie 

a great disadvantage ; for if they don 

song they at ot ead while if they do write strongly 
the publisher is likely to be brought into Court. ‘The 
uncertainty of the law respecting libel has, however, been 
greatly dispelled by the very clear exposition made by 
Lord Coleridge in hics.cumming up on the occasion of 
the action brought by Colonel Dawkins against THe 
EXAMINER. In future there will be no excuse for a 
writer to commit himself. The learned. judge laid it 
down that mo matter whether a newspaper-article is 
libellous or not, #.¢, whether it is or is not written for the 
purpose of doing discredit, yet it is “ privileged” if it 
is written dona fide with public objects, upon a matter of 
public interest and not to gratify private vindictiveness. 
“ Privilege ” will not, however, protect the printer—who 
is the person legally responsible—if recklessness as to 
facts is indulged in, or language is used which goes 
beyond the legitimate object for which the article was 
written. ‘The deduction to be drawn from the particular 
case to which we refer is that if a person publishes a 
scurrilous, intemperate pamphlet or book accusing offi- 
cial personages of the basest motives and conduct in the 
broadest, most violent language, then a reviewer is justified 
in using very harsh language with respectto such publication. 
The safest and most effectual method is to state facts and 
let readers draw their own inferences; or if it be neces- 
sary to go farther, to suggest and.imply~rather than 
assert. Above all, the use of violent adjectives should 
be carefully eschewed. By bearing these instructions in 
mind, any person clever with his pen will be able to ad- 
minister a severe castigation without incurring any legal 


punishment. 
‘Tue news received a of the fall of the Italian 


Ministry before a coalition between Signor Sella, the’ 


ect 





eft 


talented and able Finance Minister of former years ; 

Nicotera, the notorious Radical Baron” whose -un-‘ 
ceremonious dealing with private: letters and despatches" 
when he was Minister of the Intérior lost him his seat in 
the Cabinet ; and Baccarini, the former Secretary to ‘the 
Public Works Department, who’ became its head for a’ 


short time under the crease of Cairoli, has — we 


think, any great politieal impatincs, | Tee. ee 


"supply « basis for a strong Cabir ye geo 
tives, of whom Sella is leader, are not likely to iicigclh 
cordially any Government in which Nicotera holds 
office. 


In Egyptian affairs Germany and Austria occupy the 
same standpoint; parity of rights is the mot dordre. 
Everything requiring arrangement in Egypt is to be 
settled by the European Powers collectively. It is 
believed at Vienna that the Western Powers accede to 
this point of view. 


Ir has been repeatedly ‘vtech by Ministers in the 
Houses of Parliament and elsewhere that the late 
Princé™ ‘Imperial held no commission from the Queen, 
and that he had no recognised rank in the British Army. 
This assertion is probably true in the letter, but false in 
the spirit.’ Before thé Prince left England it was stated 
that he would have local and temporary rank as captain 
while serving with the forces in South Africa; it may 
therefore safely be taken for granted that at the period 
of his death he was the holder of a commission signed 
by Sir Bartle Frere. A confirmation of this supposition 
is afforded by the fact that a photograph of the 
“Prince is now being sold in London, which was 
taken at Natal immediately before he left for the front, 
It represents the Prince in the undress uniform of an 
officer of the Royal Artillery. Those who knew him 
best. are of opinion that he would never have assumed 
a uniform to which he had no right. The conclusion 
therefore is forced upon us that he had a rank, if not 
in the Queen’s, at all events in the Colonial Army, and 
that while bearing it he was attached to the Royal 
Artillery, and enjoyed exactly the same privileges, and 
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was amé@hable t0 the same discipline, as though he had 7 


| of Repu Bh nace believe, a res colle 
‘tion of the suspicion under which Blanqui had at | 
time fallen, not only among Democrats in genecely but 


been an officer in the ey 





Tue doubt we threw, in our last issue, on! the alleged 
forthcoming interviews between the German Emperor 
and the Czar, has been rapidly verified as correct. 
Though the original statement had appeared in the 
semi-official Provinzial Correspondenz of Berlin, a formal 
denial is now given to it in the Governmental Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. We are informed that the 
Russian Ambassador at Berlin himself brought about the 
publication of this denial. Seeing that the Provinzial- 
Correspondens had given expression to the joy of 
William I. at the expected meeting, it looks rather 
strange that this meeting, after all, will not come off. 
Thére is something wrong in the relations between the 
Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin. 


We learn that soon after the elections which are at 
present going on in Austria, the Cabinet at Vienna will, 
in all probability, hand in its resignation. Upon this it 
is understood that a new Ministry will be formed by 
Count Taaffe, who is virtually an adversary of Count 
Andrassy, and a promoter of the feudalist and federalist 
tendencies, as opposed to the Liberal institutions of the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. It is assumed that 
if Count Taaffe comes in, Count Hohenwart will also 
make his appearance on the Government bench. Count 
Hohenwart, besides being a Federalist, and therefore in 
high favour with the Czechs of Bohemia, is a representa- 
tive of the Ultramontane view. The Austrian aristocracy 
are said to be resolved upon ousting Count Andrassy ; 
hence the alliance between sections of the aristocracy 
which hitherto pursued different aims—such as Prince 
Carlos Auersperg, Prince Schwarzenberg, Count Wald- 
stein, Count Belcredi, Clam-Martinetz, and others. The 
Archbishop of Prague plays a part in the new alliance. 
The issue of the elections, so far as it is already known, 
rather favours this reactionary scheme, from which 
Hungary would be the first to suffer. In every way, the 
mistaken policy adopted by Count Andrassy towards 
Turkey thus comes home to him. He does not seem 
to believe yet in the danger; for he is gone away, on 
leave, for a longer space of time than usual. The pro- 
Bulgarian atrocity agitators in this country will soon 
perceive how deeply they have harmed Hungarian inde- 
pendence and freedom. 


On the return of General Stobeloff from his famous 
mission to Cabul the Czar, to appease our Government, 
pretended that the Envoy had exceeded his instructions, and 
ordered him to withdraw in disgrace to his private estates 
near Nijni Novgorod. The Afghan question now being 
amicably settled, General Stobeloff has been summoned 
afresh to resume his duties at the Etat Major, and has 
been presented with the Order of Saint Vladimir. It is 
further contemplated to appoint him to a high military 
post in Turkestan, and it is stated as being probable that 
he will succeed General Abramoff in the Governorship 
of Ferghanah. 


SURPRISE has been expressed that even some of the 
most advanced Republicans in the Assembly at Ver- 
sailles should have declared for the nullification of M. 


Blanqui’s election. In point of law there can be no |. 


doubt that the election was null and void. Anyone 


wishing to uphold the law such as it is had no choice in. 
the matter, Moreoyer, some of the Republicans may, |, 
have desired, by keeping M. Blanqui out, to. bar the way | 


against some future dynastic aspirant to Parliamentary 





even among his own Party. In 1848, after the proclama- 
tion of the Republic, a document came to light, contain- | 
ing a secret report addressed to the Government of Louis _ 
Philippe, in which a detailed revelation was contained of — 
what had happened in a secret society of which Barbés, 
Martin Bernard, and other well-known men of theadvanced 
Republican Party, had been the chief leaders. This docue 
ment was published in the Revue Rétrospective, by M. — 
Taschereau. The excitement created by the revelation — 
was extraordinary. Barbés, the “ Chevalier Bayard of — 
French Democracy,” openly accused Blanqui of being ~ 
the author of the document in question. Other prominent 
Republicans of equally undoubted loyalty to the cause © 
did the same. The reply made by Blanqui, who for . 
several days did not put in an appearance,. when called 
upon to defend himself, was considered un 
These facts are recorded in Louis Blanc’s * Révélations 
Historiques,” vol. ii., p. 19. 


THE suspicion against Blanqui was increased by a sub- | 
sequent occurrence. It came out that on the eve of the 
tumultuous manifestation of April 16, 1848, which 
induced Ledru-Rollin, the ther Home Secretary of the 
Republic, to order the rappel? to be beaten for assembling 
the National Guard, Blanqui had had a clandestine inter 
view with Lamartine. Of this interview Lamartine did not 
say a word to his colleagues. It was Albert, the repre 
sentative of the working-class in the Provisional Govern= 
ment, who first informed Louis Blanc of the strange and 
unaccountable occurrence. Louis Blanc showing him- 
self utterly incredulous, Albert replied :—“ Very well ! 
When we meet in Council, I shall affirm the fact in 
presence of M. de Lamartine himself. Will you ther 
believe me?” At the Council of the Provisional — 
Government Albert went straight up to Lamartine, and 
in somewhat brusque manner, looking him straight in the 
face, said :——“ Sir, you have received Blanqui!” Theré 
was & general movement of surprise. “ Ah! true, gentle 
men ”—Lamartine said, who, feeling at first embarrassed, 
quickly recovered himseif—* quite true; I had forgotten 
to tell you about that!” He then said a few words in 
favour of Blanqui. At the State trial before the Hi 
Court of Justice at Bourges, Lamartine, called as a 
ness, had again to acknowledge the fact of this clandes- 
tine interview with a man who was supposed to have’ 
intended the overthrow of the Provisional Government. 
Thus Barbés, Ledru-Rollin, Albert, and Louis Blane, four 
of the most pronounced leaders of the Democratic and 
Socialist Republican Party, were at that time full of mis- 
givings as to Blanqui’s character. It would be unjust, 
after the many years of suffering the latter has undergone, 
to do more than to mention these recorded facts. We 
simply give them in order to make those who are little 
conversant with the sometimes dark and doubtful details 
of French revolutionary history better understand the 
feelings of aversion to M. Blanqui which still linger 
among some members even of the advanced yer Ames 
Party of France. 


Tue Anglo-Russian Agreement, which hitherto her 
Majesty’s Government have refused to lay before Parlia- 
ment or otherwise recognise in an official manner, on the 
plea that it would offend Count Schouvaloff, has at length, 
we hear, been given’ officially to the world by the Russian 
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Forcign Officeisnelé.appeasing i thememvolomepaiilished 
afew days ago.of Professor Marten’s ‘‘ Nouveau recueil 
général de traités et autres actes relatifs aux rapports de 
droit international.” This work, which constitutes the 
annual summary of Prince Gortschakoff’s . diplomatic 
labours, gives the full text of the Secret Memorandum, 
anor foe sant wes seReRnNs in, Hae Galale 





WE are informed that, in consequence of the numerous 
arrests which have recently taken place in Russia, it has 
been determined to construct six new prisons, capable of 
accommodating 3600 offenders. Of these, four will be 
constructed in Southern Russia, and two on the confines 
of Siberia. 


THE country is indebted to the Right Rev. Dr. 


Wilkinson, of St. Michael Cathayes, Cornwall, for a com- ° 


forting view of Zulu opinion which may be cheerfully 
commended to Parliament and the societies now pro- 
testing against the war. Dr. Wilkinson is entitled to the 
claim of special knowledge, because he has not only been, 
like many other people, a Colonial bishop, but he has 
actually presided over the spiritual destinies of Zululand 
for six years. Ketchwayo’s country had been an 
ecclesiastical annexation all that time ; it was Dr. Wil- 
kinson’s diocese from Basutoland to the Tugela. 
According to the ex-bishop, “he had always found the 
Zulus most kindly disposed to the English "—an opinion 
which, if Sir Bartle Frere has declined to share it, has 
at least the independent support of the nomadic Dunn, 
whose footing in Zululand was not that of a bishop. Nor 
is their affection towards us to remain a subject of mere 
sentimental retrospect for the Zulus. “I cannot help 
feeling,” says the right rev. doctor, “that we hold the 
same high position amongst them still ”—in other words, 
the Zulus are a much misunderstood people. ‘Treatment 
which less enlightened races in South Africa and elsewhere 
remembered with resentment for years, they regard with 
forgiving equanimity. ‘They have had their herds appro- 
priated, but they are ready to bless the army which has 
fattened on them ; they have been blasted from their 
caves with dynamite, but they like it; they have been 
mowed down in fifties from the mouths of Gatling-guns, 
but, being 4/asé in slaughter, they are thankful for a new 
experience. The humaner societies and the more 
emotional members of Parliament cannot ‘keep such a 
view too strongly in mind. At the same time, Dr. 
Wilkinson may be prepared to hear it urged that the 
Zulus are in the position of the eels who are popularly 
supposed to appreciate being skinned. ‘Their opinion 
on the subject has not yet been verbally ascertained. He 
may also be reminded that clerical views of Zululand 
have not been as happy as they are plentiful. ‘There was 
the Cape Town preacher, for example, whose utterances 
Sir Bartle Frere included in one of’his earlier Blue- 
Books. “The Lord hath delivered them into our 
hands,” he remarked of Ketchwayo’s army. A few days 
afterwards occurred the affair of Isandula. 


Ir, as we believe to be the case, there is a system in 
vogue at Scotland Yard of giving a reward for every con- 
viction obtained by the police, it is high time some 
inquiry were made into the matter, for a more pernicious 
plan could not well have been devised, and the brain 
from which it emanated would be fax better employed, 
so far as the public are concerned, in some other sphere. 
Numerous instances of extraordinary hard-swearing and 
“excess of zeal,” as it is called, have occurred lately 
among the officials presided over by Sir E. Henderson. 
But when a constable endeavours to aggravate an offence 
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by stating that the p prisoner injured him in Lway as 
to necessitate his immediately. going off duty, and it is 
conclusively proved to be a falsehood, the said constable 
having exercised his “running-in” powers on a victim 
some hours after he said he had gone- “ off duty,” it 
shows the epidemic of “excessive zeal” to be on 
the increase. The police and the public have not for 
some time been on the best of terms, and this culpable 
system of payment by results is not likely to improve 
matters. The sooner, therefore, that a searching investi- 
gation is made the better will it be for both parties, 


THE Great Western Railway does not, as a rule, share 
to any important extent in the huge traffic developed on 
other lines of railway by the Boat-Race, Newmarket 
races, Epsom, the Crystal Palace, and other attractions, 
On only two occasions is there an unusual pressure on 
the resources of this railway, and an unusual crowd of 
conveyances at its Paddington terminus—during the 
Ascot and Henley weeks. The former was ingeniously 
selected by the Paddington Vestry, or some other 
equally intelligent body, for commencing a series of 
works in the parish. Praed Street was taken up, the 
principal access to the railway being thus cut off, anda 
number of small streets near Gloucester Square were 
closed, so that everybody driving to the station had to 
go by circuitous routes which were frequently blocked, 
As Henley Regatta took place last week, of course the 
works are likely to be completed soon, and in August 
the solitary traveller by the Windsor Express will have 
seven different routes to choose from. 


WE understand that a number of Russian officers and 
functionaries in Bulgaria have received, in reply to their 
application to Prince Alexander, a circular informing 
them that they will be permanently retained in the 
administration of the Principality, subject to the permis- 
sion of the Czar. 


In these days the University Match is an excuse for 
a kind of garden party by the fashionable world, and 
invitations to lunch are sent by those who have. carriages 
on the ground. Most old cricketers complain of the 
fashionable cricket, but the ladies will have their own 
way. As regards the actual play, itis far superior to that 
of the past. Cricket is no longer a close borough at 
either University, and boys at all the large schools,often 
go to Oxford and Cambridge with their fame preceding 
them. So good were the Cambridge eleven last year 
that there was a great wish that they should play against 
All England. Anyone now looking at the scores can 
tell at once, by the paucity of “byes” and “ wides,” that 
the excellence of the game is established, and established. 
to such an extent that the best eleven gentleman players 
in England cannot be formed without taking in four or 
five of the University players. Years ago a few ‘stars in 
the cricket world were always to be found in the Univer. 
sity teams. You could count the best of them on your 
fingers, for super-excellence was rare; but now the 


University teams are so well put together, so well 


captained, and the batting is so superior, that in exhibi- 
tion of skill, strength, activity, and earnestness an Oxford 
and Cambridge Cricket Match is one of the. 

treats in London, though we wish the crowds of carriages, 
the picnic, and excitement were absent, and that we 
could sit and look on at the noble game played in its 
primitive simplicity and rigour without extraneous 
excitement of pretty faces and pretty bonnets, which dis- 
tract one’s attention from the battle. 
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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


HEN the sudden and surprising announcement 
of the intention of the Government to take the 
wind out of The O’Conor Don’s sails was made last 
week, perhaps the most general feeling aroused was that 
of astonishment at their rashness. It was no secret that 
the superseded measure was on the point of creating— 
indeed, had already created—a serious split in the 
Liberal ranks. On the one side the official English 
Liberals had determined to support The O’Conor Don, 
actuated (the charitable may suppose) by a genuine belief 
in the wrongs of Ireland, or instigated (the uncharitable 
may insinuate) by a desire to make friends of the mam- 
mon of Irish unrighteousness at the next election. But it 
was equally notorious that a very large number of their 
followers were prepared to revolt. No Scotch Member 
would dare to vote for an endowmentof theScarlet Woman. 
The English Nonconformists were generally though not 
universally of the same mind, and the descendants of 
the “philosophical Radicals”—people who care very 
little for religious disputes, but very much for certain 
theoretical tenets as to the duties of the State towards 
religious questions—were hottest of all against the Bill. 
It was anticipated that in the event of a division, a 
majority as large as the largest on the Eastern Question 
would support the Government in rejecting the measure, 
and some people went so far as to declare that not even 
the Public Worship Regulation Bill would have given 
Lord Beaconsfield a stronger hold on that singular 
handle, the “ Protestant feeling” of the constituencies 
of Great Britain. It was therefore not a little astonishing 
to behold the Government voluntarily discarding this 
winning card, and undertaking a game which has 
hitherto brought nothing but defeat and disaster to 
those who have tried it. The foes of the Ministry were 
inclined to be jubilant, their friends to shake their heads 
and wish themselves well out of it. 

The measure which the Lord Chancellor, after a post- 
ponement of a few days, brought in on Monday, at first 
added to this feeling of surprise by its singularly skeleton 
character. It was said that the Government was offering 
a more stony stone than any yet presented to hungry 
Irishmen, and that it would be indignantly rejected. It 
is as yet too early to pronounce with decision on the 
matter, but up to the present time it may be said that the 
Government has been justified in its bold stroke. 
{t had four classes of critics to consider—its own 
supporters and what may be called the “ Protestant- 
feeling” Party on the one hand; secondly, the Liberals 
who would have opposed The O’Conor Don’s Bill; thirdly, 
those who would have supported it ; and lastly, the Irish 
people and their representatives. Now the measure as 
it stands cannot fail to have the more or less hearty 
support of the first and the more or less grudging 
support of the other two. It involves no bowing 
of the knee to any Papal Baal, it does not outrage 
the feelings of the anti-denominational-endowment 
people, and it is a genuine, if not a bountiful attempt 
to meet the complaint of the absence of the facilities for 
getting oneself educated by an university in Ireland. The 
worst thing that the out-and-out opponents of the 
Government can say and have said against it is really a 
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confession of its merits. It has beén said that the Bill 
merely establishes a double of the University of London 
in Ireland, and that Irishmen might just as well resort to 
the original institution. It is t to believe that the — 
advancers of this argument can have forgotten that the _ 
being obliged to resort to any English University is exactly 
what Ireland, ostensibly at least, most complains of. The 
Irishman now, as in Thackeray’s verse, wants someone to 
“tache him the larning he burns to imboibe” on the 
spot, and not to have to come to England for it. His 
complaint is in form reasonable enough, and is thus 
sharply distinguished from the unreal agitation which 
some Welshmen have been endeavouring to stir up. 
Wales has a college to herself at Oxford, the revenues of 
which she only half utilises ; a college (soon to be part 
of a University) at Manchester, which, as everybody who 
knows the facts is aware, is the real metropolis of the 
northern part of the Principality; and to the south 
another college at Bristol, besides the institutions of 
Aberystwith and Lampeter. Ireland has nothing but two 
universities, against which, for some reason or other, a 
prejudice exists in the minds of Irishmen. The Govern- 
ment proposes to found an institution similar to that 
which has worked admirably this side of the Channel, and 
which has, in relation to Oxford and Cambridge, been 
found able to meet just the same scruples and diffi- 
culties as those which have prevented many, if not most, — 
Irishmen from frequenting the halls of Trinity. How, — 
then, should English or Scotch Liberals or Conservatives 
object to the proposal ? 

But the Irish? All we know as yet about them is 
that they are apparently not prepared to reject the 
Government proposal absolutely and without discus- 
sion. It may be that they hope to get something 
better, it may be that even they feel the awkwardness 
of rejecting what is after all a formal satisfaction at 
least of their demands. This will have to be seen. — 
But in the hesitation, if not the tendency to accept, ~ 
which they have shown, may be found something like 
a proof that the Government has marked the king 
even if it has not yet taken a trick. Its posi- 
tion, indeed, with this Bill is technically and with 
a view to electioneering contingencies a very strong 
one. It has been asked to provide additional 
University teaching for Ireland, and it has done so. 
Nobody can deny the fact, and the responsibility of 
rejection will rest entirely on the heads of those to whom 
the offer is made. Moreover, in that offer there is nothing 
to offend the susceptibilities of friends or foes, and there is 
the further gain of obliterating in name, if not in fact, the 
Queen’s University, and thereby burying the hatchet of 
many years’ squabbling and disturbance. We do not, — 
by any means, intend to prophesy that the Government — 
Bill is a success ; on the contrary, it will probably not pass. 
It is all but certain that the Irish will ask for something — 
more solid than it appears to give them, and in the ~ 
granting or refusing of that something more solid all the 
difficulties and heart-burnings, the jealousies and contra- 
dictions of the past may once more arise. But as the 
error has been made in more than one quarter of a 
objecting to the proposal merely on the ground 
of its extreme simplicity, it is well to point — 
out that solutions of the most difficult and com- . 
plicated questions have before now been found to consist — a 
in methods by no means difficult or complicated. The q 
problem which the Ministry had before it was, it — 
must be remembered, how to comply with the demands _ 
of one set of very touchy people without irritating the 
susceptibilities of another set not much less touchy. a 
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It may be said that they have cut the knot, not 
loosed it, and that their solution is successful only 
because it is at the same time unmeaning. But it is 
none the less true that by it they have theoretically put 
themselves in the position of offering instead of refusing, 
in which latter The O’Conor Don’s measure placed them, 
and this is dialectically at least no smail gain. If this 
plan falls through, the most plausible ground of complaint 
is cut for ever from under the feet of Irish grumblers in 
University matters. Here are their degrees for them, 
unencumbered by the slightest taint of connection with 
godless colleges or heretical teaching. ‘They can take 
them or they can leave them; but they cannot leave 
them and complain of the want of them afterwards. 
Nor is this calculation affected by the extreme improba- 
bility of the Bill, even if accepted by those whom it 
concerns, becoming law this year. 


THE EGYPTIAN IMBROGLIO. 


HE Blue-Book on Egypt which has just been 
issued is, if anything but satisfactory, very 
instructive reading, and more than confirms the stric- 
tures which last week we ventured to base on the vague 
statements made by Ministers in Parliament and the 
reports published by ‘our old friends the newspapers,” 
as Lord Salisbury scornfully called them a year-and-a 
half ago. 

The story, as now officially told, covers exactly two 
months, dating from-the 25th of April, when the Foreign 
Secretary wrote to Mr. Vivian, who had just resumed his 
post as our Consul-General at Cairo, bidding him roundly 
expostulate with Ismail Pasha on the dismissal of Mr. 
Rivers-Wilson from his office as Finance Minister in 
Egypt. The despatch does not, of course, refer to the 
now tolerably well-known and discreditable fact that Mr. 
Wilson’s overthrow, almost invited by the language used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons, was, to say the least, winked at by the 
Government which sided with Mr. Vivian in his personal 
differences with Mr. Wilson; but it conveyed a very 
emphatic threat to the Khedive. “If,” wrote Lord 
Salisbury, “he continues t) ignore the obligations im- 
posed upon him by his past acts and assurances, and 
persists in declining the assistance of European Ministers 
whom the two Powers may place at his disposal, we 
must conclude that the disregard of engagements which 
has marked his recent action was the result of a settled 
plan, and that he deliberately renounces all pretension 
to their friendship. In such a case it will only remain 
for the two Cabinets to reserve to themselves an entire 
liberty of appreciation and action in defending their 
interests in Egypt, and in seeking the arrangements best 
calculated to secure the good government and prosperity 
of the country.” The significance of that message must 
not be lost sight of. When the news came of Mr, 
Wilson’s dismissal, the country felt keenly the insult put 
upon it, and many were anxious that it should be boldly 
resented. Others urged meekness, with apparent success, 
the Government countenancing the opinion that, however 
undignified our conduct might be, we were only acting 
prudently in submitting to the Khedive’s rudeness as 
the best means of withdrawing from the false posi- 
tion, as it was considered, that we had taken up 
with regard to Egyptian affairs. England had 
dabbled with the Khedive’s domestic concerns, and had 
proposed to help in managing his finances on behalf of 
the aggrieved bondholders. Now, however, a policy of 
non-interference was to be strictly adhered to. We were 
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to leave the Khedive to look after his own business, and 
cook his accounts for himself, only holding him respon- 
sible for such government of Egypt as would enable him 
to fulfil his engagement to maintain the Suez Canal as 
an international highway to the East. That was our 
consolation for the insult offered to us—that we were 
henceforth to be free from exposure to like insults. In 
settling down to this opinion, however, the public was 
allowed to greatly deceive itself. Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch was not strong enough to intimidate the 
Khedive, but it clearly revived and enforced our claims 
to meddle with his affairs. He had committed us, m 
fact, to just one more of those blundering steps by which 
England is now being so often disgraced in the eyes of 
its own people and of foreigners—a course by which vague 
threats are made to do duty for effective action, until we 
are forced to take action in mischievous and futile ways. 
Had we left Egypt alone ten weeks ago, there might 
have been something to be said for that policy. Or had” 
we at once insisted on the reinstatement of Mr. Wilson, 
we should have gained our point with far less risk of 
future complications. 

To resume the story. On the 4th of May Mr, Viviani,- 
in answer to the despatch we have quoted from, informed 
Lord Salisbury that the Khedive disclaimed any inten- 
tional discourtesy in the dismissal of Mr. Wilson, but 
that there was no prospect of the offence being atoned 
for, or of the English threat being treated as other than 
idle bombast. There the matter would probably have 
rested till now had not the German Government boidly 
interfered. The strongest motive~ for Count Miinster’s 
despatch of the 11th of May to Lord Salisbury, though 
not stated in it, are clear enough and need not excite 
our surprise ; but the reasons openly given in it were 
sufficiently cogent. It pointed out, what Lord Salisbury 
seems not to have discovered, that the Khedive’s decree 
of the 22nd of April “altogether ignored the inter- 
national obligations of the Egyptian Government and 
the guaranteed rights of the creditors,” in that it repu- 
diated the authority of the Mixed Tribunals, and placed 
at the Khedive’s mercy property solemnly assigned for 
the benefit of the bondholders ; and it announced that 
the German Government “ feels itself bound to decide, 
without delay, on the steps necessary for the defence of 
the rights and interests of the subjects of the Empire, 
and to take a firm position in opposition to the arbitrary 
proceedings of the Viceroy.” ‘The despatch itself is a 
model of diplomatic composition, which even Lord Salis- 
bury might study with advantage. None the less is it 
to be deplored that our shilly-shallying through so 
many weeks should have induced German interference, 
and with it the interference of Austria, Italy, and even 
Russia; and who can say what mischief may come of 
it? Count Miinster declared that this action of his 
Government concerns exclusively the financial questions 
at issue. ‘The Imperial Government has abstained 
from any active interference in reference to Egyptian 
affairs, so far as regards questions of a general political 
character and the more or less direct influence on the 
administrative arrangements of the country, confidently 
leaving the defence of general European interests, with 
which those of Germany are identified, to the effectual 
care of the friendly Powers most interested. The German 
Government intends to adhere steadfastly to this policy.” 
We only hope it may be so; but precedent does not 
give much warrant for the hope. England and France 
have been for many years “the friendly Powers most 
interested” in Egyptian affairs, the only Powers, in fact, 
which have thus far taken it upon themselves to do 
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much in the way of advising or threatening the Khedive. 
France desired to continue the work with England for 
her only colleague. English vacillation, however, has 
brought Germany and three other Powers into the field. 
They at present profess that they care only for the inte- 
rests of the bondholders in their several countries, and 
that they are willing still to leave the political control of 
Egypt in the hands of England and France alone ; but 
how long will they continue in this virtuous resolve? It 
is not possible to estimate the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments that we may hereafter have to face through 
encouraging nearly all the other Governments of Europe 
to participate with us in this miserable Egyptian im- 
broglio. 

But that is not the worst. Taking the German protest 
to heart, Lord Salisbury, on the 3oth of May, instructed 
Mr. Vivian to again expostulate with Ismail Pasha. The 
French Consul followed suit, and their remonstrances 
taking no effect—and really the poor Khedive might be 
excused for believing that such often repeated threats 
were not worth heeding—the Consuls of the other 
Powers joined in the threatening. At length the thunder- 
clap came. On the 18th of June Lord Salisbury tele- 
graphed instructions to Mr. Lascelles, then acting in Mr. 
Vivian’s place, “to represent officially to the Khedive 
that he would do wisely to abdicate in favour of his son, 
Tewfik Pasha,” and a long despatch of the same date, 
sent in the ordinary way, gave his reasons for this course. 
Strange to say, the reasons were, not the illegality of 
Ismail Pasha’s recent action and his reckless contempt 
of international obligations, but the general mismanage- 
ment of the internal affairs of Egypt, the “ oppression ” 
of his subjects, and so forth ; reasons that may be valid 
from a humanitarian and sentimental point of view, but, 
in these prosaic days, furnish a much less legitimate 
casus belli than the violation of pledges to the European 
States. Had the English Government chosen alone, or 
in conjunction merely with France, at any time within 
the past year or two, to resort on these grounds to 
extreme measures, there might be little to complain of, 
Unfortunately, Lord Salisbury deferred his _ senti- 
mental action until Germany and the other Powers 
had anticipated it by action based on matter-of-fact 
arguments. More than that—and here we see the 
worst of all the blunders committed by the Govern- 
ment in its handling of this matter—it was not content 
with insisting on the Khedive’s abdication, and 
showing that it meant to depose him if he refused to 
retire of his own accord. ‘In support of this advice,” 
Lord Salisbury wrote to Mr. Lascelles, “ you will state 
that the Khedive, if he takes the course in question, will 
secure for himself a suitable civil list, and will also 
retain the succession for his son, whereas, in the event 
of England and France finding it necessary to address 
themselves to the Porte for the purpose of procuring his 
deposition, both of these advantages may be lost to 
him.” We know the result, The Khedive was wiser 
than Lord Salisbury. Seizing the alternative thus offered 
to him, he preferred deposition by the Porte to abdication 
at the request of England and France. He has gone to 
Naples with quite as good a “civil list” as Lord Salis- 
bury offered him, and has thrown Egypt back into the 
State of vassalage to the Sultan which may make it 
possible for him hereafter to get reinstated in his office, 
and which in any case recognises in the Porte a right of 
controlling Egyptian affairs which was repudiated long 
ago. To the evils that may, indeed must, result from 
that retrograde policy we referred last week. Already 
we see the beginning of them in the Sultan’s circular 
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cancelling the firman of 1873,°and usurping authority 
over the military establishments and the treaty-making 
powers of the new Viceroy. In allowing this state of 
things to arise the Government has committed one of 
those diplomatic blunders which are worse than crimes. 


——SS—=E—— 


THE GOVERNMENT CRISIS AT BERLIN. 


T is only a half-truth when the Berlin Correspondent 
of the Zimes says that Prince Bismarck, whatever 
may be his policy, always has a Parliamentary majority 
at his command. In reality, the once powerful Dictator 
is already at the mercy of the Frankenstein whom he 
has foolishly raised. So far from being able to carry his 
own Imperial policy, he feels compelled to dance attend- 
ance upon the political and clerical reactionists, whom 
he at first successfully played against the Progressists 
and the more independent section of National 
Liberals. 

We have good reason to believe that the Vational 
Zeitung is perfectly correct in stating that, down to the 
last few days, the Chancellor had firmly refused to adopt 
the Franckenstein Amendment which the coalition of 
Conservatives, Clericals, and Particularists pressed upon 
him. He distinctly said so to the Finance Minister, 
Herr Hobrecht. The amendment in question, whilst 
supporting Prince Bismarck’s Tariff Bill up to a certain 
point, is mainly to the effect that the increased amount 
of entrance duties is to go to the exchequer of the several 
States of Germany, from which the Empire is afterwards 
to receive its quota. On the face of it, this constitutes a 
capitis diminutio of the Empire’s position, power, and 
dignity, to the advantage of what in American parlance 
is called States’ Rights, in opposition to the sovereignty 
of the Union. 

As matters stand at present, Prince Bismarck must 
either yield to this humiliating condition, or return to his 
former connection with the National-Liberals, whom he 
has of late treated with such cavalierly contempt. If the 
Franckenstein proposition is carried, the Chancellor is 
not so much the conqueror as the captive at the car 
of Herr Windthorst and Herr von Varnbiiler. When 
Windthorst, the Roman Catholic leader of the Welf 
party, for the first time appeared at one of Bismarck’s 
private “ Tobacco Parliament” soirées, he replied to the 
somewhat sarcastic inquiries of a few Liberals with a 
significant wink :—“ Extra Centrum nulla salus.” He 
thus represented himself as the man who in reality com- 
mands the position; and he virtually denied having © 
made any advances to his whilom powerful opponent. 
Now, the adoption of an amendment which dispossessés 
the Empire, financially speaking, in favour of local 
sovereignty, would certainly be a victory of the political 
principles advocated by Windthorst. . 

If this revulsion in commercial matters were, more- 
over, combined with the ejection from office of Dr. Falk, 
the author of the May Laws, the coalition of political 
and clerical reactionists would be able to boast of a great 
achievement. On his part, Prince Bismarck would cut 
rather a sorry figure. The famous scene in the Hall of 
All the Glories at Versailles would lose its lustre. The 
column on the Harzburg which emphasises the Chan- 
cellor’s resolve “not to go to Canossa,” would not only 
have been struck and rifted, as it actually was, by a flash 
of lightning, but stand there in future as a lie 
in stone. 

When Prince Bismarck took Windthorst and Varn- 
biiler as his associates for the accomplishment of his 
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Protectionist measures, he must have laboured under a 
strange hallucination in thinking that these men joined 
hands with him for the benefit of German Unity. Varn- 
biiler is compared by those who know him to Terzky 
and Iilo in Schiller’s “ Wallenstein.” Whilst feigning a 
readiness to enter upon the ideas of the Chancellor, 
the ex-leader of Particularists in the South laboured all 
the while for his own objects. By founding the Coalition 
of the 204 out of the hitherto discordant elements, Herr 
von Varnbiiler, first of all, succeeded in splitting up the 
Liberal majority. Since then his constant endeavour has 
been to separate the Chancellor more and more from 
his former friends and supporters. The Franckenstein 
Amendment has been the crowning degradation for 
Prince Bismarck. 

It is true, we fully recognise Prince Bismarck’s own 
hand in some recent utterances of the Worddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, which breathe a fierce hatred of 
independent Liberalism. “We can only congratulate the 
Governments,”—-says this favourite mouth-piece of his— 
“if they render themselves perfectly free from all those 
who will not give up their connection with that section of 
the National Liberal party which indulges in agitation. The 
Empire cannot rest its political future on the foundation 
of Towns’ Delegates Meetings and ‘energetic citizens,’ 
who are called to the capital in order to exercise 
pressure upon the Legislature.” In other words, the most 
cultured, most industrious, most progressive part of the 
population, in which the national idea has always had its 
chief strength, must not presume to have a voice in the 
management of public affairs. This reminds us of Prince 
Bismarck’s saying during the heyday of his absolutist 
views, that “ the great towns are the hotbeds of anarchy, 
and that there will be no internal peace until they are 
razed from the earth.” 

It has now come to this, that the Chancellor has cut 
himself off entirely from the Liberal wing in Parliament, 
and that the so-called Liberal wing in the Prussian 
Government is also on the point of going. The Finance 
Minister, Herr Hobrecht; the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, Dr. Friedenthal ; and the Minister of 
Public Worship, Dr. Falk, are said to have handed in 
their resignations, We stated on a recent occasion that 
the appointments made by the Emperor to the General 
Church Synod were all in favour of the extreme orthodox 
party. This was a direct blow in the face for Dr. Falk. 
From a computation made in the Kreus-Zeitung, which 
is a good authority in such matters, we see that, out of 
180 votes, the opponents of the author of the May Laws 
would in future have 119 at their command in this 
Synod. 

In opposition to the belief of the Zimes’ correspondent, 
we however think that the resignation of Dr. Falk is 
partly traceable also to questions connected with the 
so-called Kultur-Kampf against Vaticanism. As to Dr. 
Friedenthal, Prince Bismarck is known to have made 
use of language towards him which no man of ordinary 
self-respect could brook. Thanks to the headstrong, 
yet from the point of view of his own interest very 
foolish, behaviour of Prince Bismarck, matters are now 
in the utmost confusion. The Wational Zeitung, once 
the firm supporter of the Chancellor, takes a very hope- 
less view Of affairs. “The continuance of this method,” 


it says, “ induces us to the belief that, far from the culmi- 
nation of chaos having been already reached, we are only 
at the beginning of a serious and gldomy, period of our 
political ‘fife, ‘which “fas few parallels.” Perhaps the 
parallel might be found in the state of things prevailing 
shortly before 1848. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 


HE farmers who during the past week have been 
assembled in London may have felt a gloomy 
satisfaction at the disastrous bad weather which will, 
it is to be feared, have made the agricultural show at 
Kilburn anything but a financial success. For this 
weather has been in itself a kind of show, an exhibition 
of the causes which have for some years made English 
farming one of the most unsatisfactory of pursuits or pro- 
fessions. An immense amount of talk and writing has 
been spent on this subject. Every conceivable cause, 
from the law of entail to the practice of drinking sherry, 
and from the importation of American produce to 
the possession by farmers’ sons of a bit of pink, has been 
assigned for the phenomenon, but of its existence no one 
has ventured to hint a doubt. The exceedingly interest- 
ing account of the actual balance-sheet for some years of 
a good-sized farm which appeared in the Zimes a few 
days ago probably exhibited the state of matters as fairly 
as could be. According to this, the minimum net loss on 
a farm of six hundred acres has for some years been four 
hundred pounds annually. If we add in the expense of 
living, &c., it might probably reach a thousand. No 
amount of vague declamation could equal this plain 
statement in black and white, as to the fortunes of a 
farmer vouched for as intelligent, active, and well-pro- 
vided with capital. 

Almost every conceivable explanation of this state of 
things, and at the same time almost every conceivable 
proposal of remedy, was brought forward at the large 
number of agricultural meetings held last Wednesday. 
The Essex farmers assembled together and boldly de- 
manded protection and a sliding scale sans phrases. ‘The 
Farmers’ Alliance met at Exeter Hall and rang 
the changes of the favourite nostrum of security 
of tenure, representation of the tenant farmer, in Par- 
liament, and all the rest of it. The Farmers’ Club 
dined, not it may be imagined in high spirits, and Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. Read deplored the state of affairs with- 
out venturing to indicate a remedy. Most important 
of all was a meeting held by “owners and occupiers of 
land ” on the same day, at which both classes were very 
largely and influentially represented. The general feel- 
ing here seemed to be different both from the feeling of 
the Essex farmers and from the feeling of the Alliance. 
The speakers did not seem anxious, like the one class, 
to make up their own deficiencies out of the pockets of 
the people, or, like the others, to make it up out of the 
pockets and proprietary rights of the landlords. They 
complained chiefly of the incidence of local and Imperial 
taxation, of the insufficient capital expended upon farm- 
ing, and of some minor matters, such as the preference 
given by railways to foreign imports over home produce. 
The impression resulting from this is that the root of the 
matter was hardly reached. The capital question is a 
very thorny one, for such an authority as Mr. Read 
roundly declares that the most lavish spenders have been 
the greatest losers. Taxation can only be lifted off in 
one form in order to be put on in a different form, and 
the utmost relief that the farmers could hope to receive 
would be but a drop in the ocean of their recent deficit. 


The same may be said of transit dues and such like ” 
matters. A careful scrutiny of the whole budget of com- ' 


plaints will hardly, we think, lead to the conclusion that 


any of the assemblies we have mentioned have correctly, ° 


of at any rate’ exhaustively, indicated the cause malorum. 
Mr. Chaplin’s Commission is, therefore, really desirable 
in order that these causes may be fully and fairly 
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investigated and stated. Only by such a Commission 
could a complete view of the subject be taken with 
authority, and this is precisely what is required. At 
present the experts on the subject are too much com- 
mitted each to his own pet theory and pet grievance, and 
the non-experts are discredited by the charge of amateur- 
ishness and ignorance of the practical conditions of the 
matter. It is even now possible for a dispassionate 
inquirer to gain a shrewd idea of the places where the 
shoe pinches. But in order to do so he has to grapple 
with a very large mass of casual and discordant com- 
plaints put forward ex parte, and for the most part under 
no sense of responsibility. The evidence taken before 
a Committee or Commission would not be’ exposed to 
this drawback, and would form solid ground to go upon. 
The case is not as it was when such a Commission was 
asked for to investigate generally the depression of trade 
—an object far too vast and vague to be attained. 
Here the field of inquiry, though large, is sufficiently 
defined. 

One thing seems clear, however, even as it is, that 
the exceedingly unfavourable seasons of the last few 
years have been the main causes of the calamity. But 
it is also clear that in existing economic circumstances 
the profits of a good year are so reduced that though 
they may be satisfactory enough in themselves, they 
cannot be expected to compensate for the losses of 
the bad. Something more, therefore, than remission 
of rents is wanted, and nothing like the re-imposition 
of protective duties on food can for a moment be ex- 
pected. Weare driven to believe that the true remedy, 
indicated by the Earl of Airlie alone of all the recent 
writers on the subject, and by him but faintly and 
partially, is, as we have before argued, in the assump- 
tion on a much larger scale than at present of the 
duty of cultivation by the proprietor. In other words, 
tenant-farming will have in future to be very much 
restricted. The earnest efforts of so-called land-refor- 
mers to prove that compulsory division of property, or 
improvement in conveyancing laws, or any other Hollo- 
way’s pill-remedies will do, have been quite futile. The 
Americans will grow just as much beef and corn whether 
England is parcelled out into peasant properties or 
whether the /atifundia of the present day are extended 
indefinitely. The rain will rain and the sun will shine 
just as much or just as little upon a piece of ground 
which has just been conveyed to Mr. Jones, the cheese- 
monger, at the cost of half-a-crown, as upon the land 
which a thousand years’ settlement in tail male has con- 
ferred upon the heir of a score of dukes, But when 
the owner cultivates or has a direct interest in the culti- 
vation, the risk of loss is equalised and the expense of 
cultivation is minimised. Even the case of the Zimes 
farm would not have been so hopeless had there been 
no middle man as cultivator. The economy in 
cultivation from the sharing of expenses over a large 
estate would probably have equalled the salary of a 
skilled bailiff or agent, and the rent would in the very 
worst of years have left a balance over the loss on 
produce returns. Cultivation by the proprietor—in- 
volving as it would economy in labour, machinery, and 
outlay of capital generally—an improved mefayer system 
where this is impossible, a very great development of 
dairy farming and poultry rearing, and adoption of the 
best means for preventing charges for carting and unre- 
munerative expenditure generally ; these are the only 
hopes of English agriculture as far as we can see, If 
some landowner—and there must be many such—who 
possesses from six to ten thousand acres of land and a 


fair capital outside of it would try the experiment of a 
really grande culture for a few years, he would deserve a 
statue and a peerage even if he failed, and. the highest 
rewards that the nation could devise if he succeeded, 
In all other commercial transactions the doing away with 
useless middle men and the concentration of effort has 
been the way to success. Why then should it not be 
so here? : 








AUSTRIA. 


HE elections which are now going on in Austria 
show unmistakable signs of a Conservative reac- 

tion. The policy of the Government in the Eastern 
Question, notwithstanding the skill with which it has 
been defended by Count Andrassy and his adherents, is 
not viewed either with satisfaction or with confidence by 
the country, and the Liberal or Constitutional party, 
which supported the Ministry on all other questions, has 
been its warmest opponent on this. Further, a new 
element is about to be introduced into the Reichstrath 
which must completely upset the present distribution of 
parties. The Czechs, who form more than half the popu- 
lation of Bohemia, have, since the present Constitution 
was established in 1867, persistently refused to recognise 
it, and have accordingly not taken the seats in the Reich- 
strath to which they were constitutionally elected. The 
reason of the passive resistance they have thus obsti- 
nately maintained during the past twelve years was that 
the Constitution does not provide for the “historical 
rights ” to self-government to which they consider they 
have as good a claim as the Hungarians. Under the 
Constitution Bohemia has exactly the same political posi- 
tion and privileges as any other Austrian province, though 
for nine hundred years she has been an independent 
State, and on her union with Austria in the sixteenth 


century was given special political privileges similar to 


those enjoyed by Hungary. It was impossible, however, 
to admit Bohemia to the same semi-independent position 
as Hungary in 1867. Inthe first place this would have 
introduced the dangerous principle of federalism among 
the motley nationalities of the Empire; and, secondly, 
there is no race in Bohemia which, like that of the Mag- 
yars in Hungary, is so superior in numbers, wealth, and 
general culture to the other races that it can safely be 
entrusted with the government of them. In Bohemia 
the Czechs are but little more numerous than the 
Germans, and are certainly inferior to them in wealth and 
civilisation. It has consequently been found imprac- 
ticable even to give them such privileges as 
those which have been granted to the Poles in 
Galicia, such as the establishment of a national 
U niversity, the official employment of their language in 
courts of law and Government offices, and so on. Not- 
withstanding this, the Czechs and the German landowners, 
who have become completely alienated from the Liberals 
by a foolish proposal of the latter that landowners should 
not have the right to vote at elections, have lately 
approached each other with a view to a compromise. 
The Czechs are tired of their long inaction, and perceive 
at last, what they ought to have seen long ago, that in 
politics the recognition of one’s claims is not to be 
obtained by sulking. The landowners, on the other 
hand, are of course eager to strengthen the Conservative 
party, to which most of them belong, and which since 
the catastrophe of Kéniggratz has had so small a share 
of the sweets of office. Before so formidable a coalition 
there can be but little chance for the divided and waver- 
ing Liberal Party. When the new Parliament meets 
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the present Liberal Ministry will probably have to give 
way to a Conservative one under Count Hohenwart, who 
is perhaps the most capable man that Austria, so poor in 
statesmen, could produce for the post. What would be 
the effect of a prolonged tenure of office by the Austrian 
Conservatives it is not difficult to foresee. Conservatism 
in Austria is the close ally of Feudalism and Ultramon- 
tanism, and history has shown how often these elements 
have brought the Monarchy into disasters from which 
only its proverbial good fortune could save it. 

Thus by this time Count Andrassy ought to have dis- 
covered that he committed a great mistake in lending 
his hand to that Court Camarilla at Vienna, which in- 
sisted on the military intervention in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The so-called “ Great Croatian” Party has been 
much elated by this latter event. It is already agitating 
for the establishment of a South Slavonian State, at the 
expense of Turkey, Hungary, Dalmatia, and German 
Austria. We have before us a programme to this effect, 
published in the Odzor, the organ of the Great Croatian 
Propaganda. It demands the formation of a South 
Slavonian Power, including Croatia, Slavonia, the Military 
Frontier, the Serbs of southern Hungary, as well as the 
Servians proper of the Principality, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, Dalmatia, Trieste, Istria, Gorz 
and Carniola, and southern Styria —‘“‘and a few 
other villages,” as the saying is. The supremacy 
of the House of Austria would have to be main- 
tained for the nonce over this agglomeration; but 
Austria-Hungary would be broken up as a dual 
realm, and reconstituted on that federal basis which 
the Panslavists have invented for their own benefit 
and that of the future Russian leadership. In the 
Croatian Diet, which has just been opened, Dr. Starke- 
witch, one of the chiefs of this ambitious South Slavonian 
Party, has made a declaration coming very near to the 
programme of the Odzor. The Magyars, the Poles of 
Galicia, the Austrian Germans, and the Italians of the 
Adriatic Coast within Austria-Hungary are, we need 
scarcely say, not exactly of the opinion of those “ Great 
Croatians.” Even the Servians dissent from the pro- 
gramme in question, as we see from the Zasfava and 
Istok, the organs of the Serbs of southern Hungary and 
of the Principality. Instead of wishing to succumb to 
the hegemony of the Croatians, the Servians themselves 
aspire to the hegemony over the other South Slavonians. 
As a rule the Slav element, both in Hungary and in 
German Austria represents political and clerical reaction, 
aristocratic feudalism, and general lack of culture. If the 
dual system were broken up in its favour, Austria- 
Hungary would relapse from Constitutional government 
into a benighted despotism. 


LORD LAWRENCE. 


HE death of Lord Lawrence removes from our 

gaze the foremost Anglo-Indian statesman of the 

day. Round the name of no other had the same popular 
respect accumulated, and if the closing event had taken 
place shortly after his return from India in 1868, even his 
political opponents would not have concealed their grief 
at the loss of John Lawrence. But the ten years that 
have since elapsed have been fruitful ones in the annals 
of British India. They have been still more remarkable 
as showing the gradual development in the foreign policy 
of the dominant power. In 1868 it was impossible for 
the public to see very clearly what “ masterly inactivity ” 
meant. It was on the face of it a more comfortable 


belief than that of the “alarmists,” and by the majority 
of Englishmen it was accepted at that time as undiluted 
wisdom. In 1879 we see with a clearer vision. We 
know what has been the effect of the foreign policy 
identified with the name of Lawrence, and knowing it, 
we can place our hand with the greater confidence upon 
the causes of recent events. The career of Lord 
Lawrence must be judged by the state of our actual 
knowledge. We cannot revert to the blissful ignorance 
of 1868 in order that we may join in the eulogies of a 
man whose admirers have claimed for him the proud 
title of Saviour of the Punjab. His policy has been 
tested by time, and in the opinion of moderate men it 
has been found wanting. History will have to decide 
his claims to a permanent place in the gallery of Anglo- 
Indian statesmen by reference to his acts and their 
admitted consequences. 

The family of Lawrence has given several great names 
to the Indian service. Colonel Lawrence, who served 
with distinguished bravery at the battle of Sedaseer and 
the storming of Seringapatam, was the father of eleven 
children, of whom John was the sixth. At an early age 
he became the chief companion of that father, for his 
elder brothers were serving their country in the Indian 
Army, and for long he wished to imitate their example. 
But the arguments of his elder brother Henry at last 
induced him to abandon his intention of entering the 
Army, and to adopt the Civil Service as his career 
instead. He consequently went to Haileybury, where he 
covered himself with distinction, and proceeded to India 
towards the close of the year 1829. He reached Calcutta 
on February 9th, 1830, when he was within one month of 
attaining his nineteenth year. At his own request he 
was appointed to the Upper Provinces, where he was 
brought at once into contact with the principal motive 
powers in Hindostan, the intriguers of the Court of the 
Mogul, the rapidly-growing strength of the Sikh, and the 
watchful vigour of his own countrymen. For nine years 
he held various responsible posts, and laid the foundation 
of that intimate acquaintance with Indian life which, 
beyond all doubt, he possessed. Those years were 
tranquil ones. The power of the English was believed 
to be irresistible, and although the young Commissioner 
had often not a single soldier to support his authority, 
no one ever ventured to challenge it. But then the 
Afghan wars broke out, and with them came a great 
change. Lawrence was, unfortunately for himself, laid 
up at the time with fever, and was compelled to return 
on furlough to England. He did not go back until the 
commencement of the year 1843, when the storm had 
blown over. The avenging legions of Pollock had 
retired behind the Sutlej. In the Sikh wars he played 
an important part—that! of administrator and organiser, 
for which he was peculiarly suited—and on the close of 
the first Sikh war with the battle of Sobraon he was 
appointed to the charge of the territory that had been 
annexed on the western side of the Sutlej. In this 
capacity he occupied a very prominent position during 
the whole of the second Sikh war ; and in repressing the 
mutinous and in gaining the hesitating over to our side 
he showed how thoroughly he had mastered the Sikh 
character and the condition of the Punjab. At no 
period during his career did he more completely attain 
what may be considered the ideal excellence of an 
Anglo-Indian official. “His energy was untiring, his 
courage more than equal to every emergency, his tact 
unfailing, and his moderation, even when labouring under 
provocation, most remarkable. The services which John 
Lawrence then réndered his country were substantial, 
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most stubborn and doubtful of all our Indian wars— 


might have been .eyen less, satisfactory. than it is. In 
_1853 he was raised, to the Chief Commissionership of 


the Punjab—a post which he filled with great honour 
to himself and benefit to his country. When the 
Mutiny broke out in 1857, the province of the Punjab 
had the great advantage of being governed by a man 
who thoroughly understood it and its people, and that 
man had the inestimable good fortune to have under him 
as Lieutenants men who, perhaps in their way, were with- 
out peers—Herbert Edwardes and John Nicholson, Neville 
Chamberlain and Sidney Cotton, Macpherson and 
Macleod, and many others. At Lahore it was also pos- 
sible to see with clearer eyes than from Calcutta, and to 
Lawrence belongs the credit of having gauged the crisis 
more correctly than any other of the leading men in 
India. His first acts showed how well he appreciated 
the occasion. They were to disarm the Hindostani 
troops, to concentrate his own, to secure the Sikh 
feudatories, and to strike for Delhi. The energy which 
he showed in sending regiment after regiment down from 
the frontier to swell the force beleaguering Delhi has 
often been praised, and indeed the more closely it is 
considered the more praise does it appear to deserve. If 
much of the credit for these splendid results was due to 
his subordinates—if without them he could not have 
succeeded in doing what he did—we must not for that 
reason refuse to give the praise which was fairly earned. 
Shortly after the close of the Mutiny Lawrence left 
India. He was created a baronet, and. appointed to a 
seat on the Indian Council. Up to this point in his 
career there is little that adverse criticism can detect in 
the career of John Lawrence. The Mutiny left him the 
foremost civilian in the Indian Service. 

Four years later he returned as Viceroy and Governor- 
General, and began a fresh period in his career, and one 
which it is impossible for us to believe will redound as 
much to his credit as his past. Appointed to the supreme 
place in the Empire, it devolved upon him to decide 
what the external policy of the Government should be. 
Of his internal policy little need be said, although it is 
instructive to note that his desire to lessen the burden 
falling on the Indian taxpayer did not enable him to 
introduce any economy into the service. With his long 
experience of, and intimate acquaintance with, the 
country, it was not to be supposed that he could commit 
blunders which are only to be attributed to the want of 
the practical knowledge which he so thoroughly possessed. 
It was otherwise in matters of external policy. He took 
up the reins of supreme power at a critical moment. He 
came to office with the belief that our trans-Indus pos- 
sessions were a damnosa hereditas, and he was not less 
fully persuaded of the wisdom of a policy of non- 
interference beyond our frontier. These were old 
opinions of his; and when he arrived in India at the 
happiest moment for defining and acting upon a clear 
foreign policy he could not emancipate himself from 
their malign influence. With the obstinacy which was 
an essential portion of his character he adopted them 
more resolutely than before, and proceeded to found the 
foreign policy of India on the idle fears and worn-out 
beliefs of an earlier day. The virtues of non-intervention 
were accepted as being without flaw, and in official 
despatches and semi-official writings the new heresy, 
represented in the garb of an old wisdom, was lauded to 
the skies. The crisis in the affairs of Afghanistan, where 
the feuds in the ruling family were wrecking all the good 
fruits of the wise rule of Dost Mahomed, called loudly and 


. and but for him the story of that second Sikh war—the | plainly for some distinct and unequivocal act on our pat. — 


Lord Lawrence was unable to make up his mind. Instead 


of being clear and decided, his acts were uncertain and 


vacillating. The policy of his Government was as great 
an inducement as it well could be to the brothers of Shere 
Ali to refuse obedience to his authority, In the eyes of 
the Afghan people the cordial recognition of an Ameer 
by the Viceroy, and its attendant advantages, was the 
prize of the contest. It certainly represented in their 
eyes the test of final victory, and for five years it was 
kept locked up in Lord Lawrence’s bureau. For long it 
had been accepted as the corner-stone of our Indian — 
policy that the Afghan ruler should be our friend and ~ 
ally. In the very crisis of the whole question Lord ~ 
Lawrence did nothing to secure that necessary friend and 
ally, and he did everything, by permitting the civil war to 
continue, to make the value of that alliance as small as 
possible. He did this at the very moment that Russia 
was striking the first distinct blow against the Khanates 
of Central Asia, and he continued the same policy during 
those years which witnessed the overthrow of Khokand 
and of Bokhara. Nor did he change his opinions in any 
sense after his return from India. To him the Khivan 
campaign, the gradual alienation of Shere Ali, were 
events of little moment. He could not bestow much 
attention upon such matters, save, perhaps, to explain 
their significance away. But an advance of a British 
force to Quettah, the demand of the right to station an 
agent at Herat, arrangements for an improvement in our 
relations with the Ameer—these called forth his criticism _ 
and roused his ire. He was still the John Lawrence of — 
the early days, of the time when the black cloud of the 
Cabul disasters hung like a pall on the minds of most 
Punjab officials, and obscured their understanding ; and 
to him the reasoning of such men as Rawlinson, Frere, 
Stephen, and many others was the most shallow of argu- 
ment and the rankest of heresy. Not the least criminal 
portion of such opinions was the fact that they were 
subversive of the doctrine invented by himself. It is to 
his earlier career that we must revert if we wish to under- 
stand the great influence which John Lawrence acquired 
over his contemporaries in all matters of Indian policy. 
But for the greatness of his reputation, ‘ masterly 
inactivity” would long ago have been an exploded fancy. 
It is also to the thirty years of great public service which 
he performed up to the close of the Mutiny that we 
should wish to refer in a desire to join in the eulogy that 
has been heaped upon the memory of one of the most 
celebrated Englishmen of the day. But of him it is 
true to say, in a sense that the development of the 
Afghan question has forced upon us, in the words of 
Shakespeare— 


“ That the ill that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


RUSSIAN NOTES. 


N order to insure the conquest of Merve in one cam- 

. paign the Russian Government has given instructions 
for the advance of a column of troops from Tashkend to 
take the Turcomans in the rear. The stores required 
for the expedition exist already in the depéts that were 
formed last summer, along the Bokharan frontier, in 
anticipation of an invasion of India. The troops, there- 
fore, will simply have to concentrate at Samarcand, where 
they will find everything in readiness for their march to 
the Oxus. Arrived at the broad and rapid river at 

















a. 


Chardjoie, they will be met by the steamers of the Aral 
Flotilla, by whose assistat.ce they will be conveyed across 
to the edge of the Turcomam desert. From this point, 
where, for the first time on their route, they will encounter 
either natural obstacles or bands of the enemy, they will 
find before them seven days’ march to Merve. The 
ground being level the whole way, the Turcomans will 
have no place to resist the Russian advance, and in three 
weeks after the troops leave Samarcand, the Turkestan 
colours ought to be flying inside the Tekke stronghold. 
It is understood that the expedition is about 10,000 men, 
of whom half will be Bokharan cavalry trained in the 
Russian manner by the Cossack Colonels, Marka- 
soff and Bezobrasoff, and the remainder infantry 
and artillery detached from the garrisons at Tash- 
kend, Chinaz, and Samarcand. The command 
has been given to General Ivanoff, well known 
to readers of Burnaby’s “ Ride to Khiva” as the officer 
who expressed his ability to capture Merve with his 
Cossacks at any time, if allowed to do so by his Govern- 
ment. Ivanoff has the reputation of being the most 
brilliant cavalry officer in Central Asia, and is expected 
to distinguish himself in his march upon Merve. The 
appointmert of a Turkestan column to share the glory of 
the campaign is likely to hasten matters to a speedy con- 
clusion, especially as intense rivalry prevails between the 
military men at Tashkend and those at Tiflis, and the 
latter, headed by the Grand Duke Michael, are certain 
to urge General Lazareff to reach the goal before his 
rival Ivanoff. The Turcoman oasis lies nearly midway 
between Samarcand and Krasnovodsk, but the advantages 
are altogether on the side of the Turkestan route. From 
Samarcand to the Oxus (three parts the distance) the 
army will pass through fruitful and well cultivated 
country, and will suffer no fear of attack from the enemy. 
At Chardjoie, on the Turcoman side of the river, they 
will find abundant supplies collected inside the Bokharan 
fortress, and during their seven days’ march across the 
steppes they will only encounter one stage with a possible 
deficiency of water. In times gone by the Bokharan 
Emirs repeatedly took Merve after marching along the 
Chardjoie route, and the task, therefore, should be 
accomplished with ease by the well-equipped Turkestan 
soldiery. 

THE agitation among the peasants in Russia has as- 
sumed such serious proportions that no less than four 
special consultations have been held of the Imperial 
Ministers this week to discuss how to deal with it. 
Serious risings are reported to have taken place in the 
province of Kharkoff ; but as the authorities have seized 
all letters and telegrams referring to it coming from the 
district, no details have as yet transpired. Al! that is yet 
known of the outbreak is that strong bodies of cavalry 
have left Kharkoff for the rural districts. 

WE hear that the Shah, having expressed his intention 
of revenging the recent Turcoman attack on the Persian 
district of Beshkami by a despatch of an expedition to 
co-operate with General Lazareff against Merve, the 
Russian Government has begged him to relinquish the 
project for the moment, not wishing the Persian troops 
to share the honour of the campaign. The Emperor, 
however, has accepted the Shah’s offer to command his 
frontier officials to assist General Lazareff in collecting 
supplies in the Aslerabad and Mested districts, 
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“ Purpuréos spargam flores.” . 

Lon Empress, childless widow, whose sad heart 
Knows its own bitterness—and hardly knows— 
Death darting on thee with redoubled blows, 

And soul-benumbing smart ; 


Alone between two memories of past hours ;— 
Man has no word for pangs like thine |—yet we 
For child and sire take up the dirge, to thee 

Bringing our tears for flowers. 


For he to France gave wealth, with peace, of yore, 
And glory, till success and years unnerved 
His soul, and from the wiser self he swerved ; 
And flattering friends, the sore 


Which cankers single rule, and that first blot— 
A crown by violence compass’d—work’d their will, 
And Nemesis on the fatal frontier-hill 

Changed in one hour his lot, 


Empire for exile :—and his head he bow’d 
With no unmanly grief: while Party hate 
Fanatic, o’er his final wreck elate, 

And the foul city-crowd 


Spat forth the venom of its seething scum 
On the crush’d, broken-hearted chieftain: All 
He wrought for France forgotten in his fall ! 

—France of the days to come, 


Heedless :—the hell-fire baptism, and the red 
Ravin through all her streets ; the rebel bands 
Kindling their pile with suicidal hands, 

And blood in frenzy shed. 


Land of light memories ! enterprises light ! 
Success alone constrains thy pride to bow! 
Ungrateful France! thine idols crowning now, 

Now burning in thy spite! 


O yet, this day,. fair France! while she apart 
The widow-mother sits in tearless woe, 
Thy better self, thy nobler nature show, 
_ Thy generous ancient heart ! 


This hope was her’s, this only hope !—And now ! 
Past Itelezi, on Edutu’s plain, 
The wasted life-blood waits the winter’s rain, 
Earth’s natural tears :—But thou, 


Marcellus of thy race, in youth hast fled, 
Loyal to France and God ;—too young—too brave ! 
Whilst we—vain gift !—with violets crown the grave 
Of the loved, honour’d dead. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 





“PROFUNDIT HUMI BOS.” 


ONSIDERING the state of the ground at the 
International Agricultural Exhibition, Kilburn, 

the ox must have found it, notwithstanding his plentiful 
bedding of straw, somewhat moist, Still he and his com- 
panions on the opening day seemed in noways discon- 
certed, and submitted’ to the examinations and criticisms 
of those learned’ in bovine matters and others with a 
stolidity eminently insular. During the latter end of the 
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week preceding June 3oth it was the general opinion that 
it would be an impossibility to have things ready in time, 
as owing to the adverse weather and the peculiar nature 
of the ground, which is London clay of the stiffest kind, 
everything over a certain number of pounds followed the 
example of the ox, and lay, not only on, but #, mother 
earth ; and once there refusing to listen to the voice of the 
charmer, so remained. However, the Executive, seeing 
that the exhibition was International, were not above 
borrowing a motto from the other side of the Channel, 
and acting on the principle of “ Sic’est possible c’est fait ; 
si c’est impossible cela se fera,” and managed by almost 
superhuman efforts, aided by seven (or more) sleepers, 
to get most of the exhibits into their places by the 
appointed time. Of course there were obdurate engines 
that preferred a recumbent position to the perpendicular, 
and axle-trees that, with the appending wheels deep- 
buried in the clay, behaved like Scotch banks—and 
broke, to say nothing of horses, to the number of 15, 
that, having taxed their strength to the uttermost, lay 
down, and like Bret Harte’s Senator, displayed no further 


_ interest in the proceedings. But these were minor details, 


and on Monday, June 3oth, a goodly number of bipeds 
and quadrupeds were gathered together under the banner 
of the R.A.S. to do honour to the great International 
Exhibition of 1879. And a great deal of credit is due to 
the committee for winning the battle against gigantic odds. 
The sleepers, too, are entitled to their meed of praise, for 
without these useful adjuncts there would have been more 
to see outside than inside the forty acres of canvas. By 
utilising the old railway sleepers roads have been made, 
which, with powdered brick plentifully sprinkled on their 
surface, have enabled the heavy machinery, with some few 
exceptions, to arrive at that bourne from which at present, 
like that other bourne we wot of, they do not seem de- 
stined to return—at least not ina hurry. Whether the 
brilliant idea of plank roads @ /Américaine might not 
have struck the committee before, we need not pause to 
inquire ; suffice it that the show is a fait accompli, and 
one that is highly creditable to the society. On first 
entering at the Queen’s Park gates, one wanders through 
sheds filled with beasts varying in size from the fat bull of 
Bashan to the diminutive Jersey cow ; we then arrive at 
the equine community, equally varied in size, shape, and 
form, commencing with the Clydesdale stallions, agricul- 
tural horses English and foreign, hunters, and going 
through a long diminuendo till we arrive at the poniest 
of ponies, scarce 12 hands in height. Then come a row 
of mules, so well described as being “without pride of 
ancestry or hope of posterity,” queer creatures whose 
long ears take every angle, and whose cast of coun- 
tenance varies from good-natured mediocrity to sul- 
len indifference. Behind these, again, reclines the 
genuine ass of early childhood, Hampstead Heath, 
sad sea wave, and costermonger fame. At the 
extremity of the sheds, towards the interior of the 
ground, are situated the various rings where the judges 
congregate and award the prizes. Opposite the 
links—if I may so designate the mules—is the large 
horse-ring, where is the Grand Stand and Royal Box, 
with the Prince of Wales’ feathers conspicuous on the 
apex. Directly opposite this, and almost in the centre 
of the show, is the Members’ Club, and surrounding it 
are the various Committee and Council Chambers. To 
the left, on the top of some rising ground prettily laid 
out by various nurserymen, stands the International 
Dairy, showing the various methods of producing butter 
adopted in different countries, the whole being under the 
superintendence of the Aylesbury Dairy Company. 
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There you see a bare-armed damsel of Denmark, side 
by side with an equally denuded French demoiselle, who 
in her turn is flanked by a strapping man, whose glazed 
hat proclaims him of the Aylesbury Company, all hard at 
work. Viewing the various processes, one is struck with 
their similarity ; indeed, it seems a distinction without a 
difference, the chief point being the difference in shape 
of the utensils used. Passing from thence you can see 
the Bee Society and their bees at work ; some in things 
that to the uninitiated closely resemble glass volumes, 
others in what look like semi-detached villas, and not 
one genuine hive, as we remember them in a row against 
a sunny wall, looking for all the world like the envelopes 
now seen on bottles of Perrier Jouet or some other 
brand of sparkling wine. Talking of wine reminds me_ 
of the refreshment-bars dotted here and there, the 
Bodega and some temperance bars making the most 
prominent show. I shall never forget the disgusted ex- 
pression of a stout, hale-looking farmer on coming up 
to one of these said temperance bars, and being told, in 
answer to his inquiry for “ beer with a drop of gin in it,” 
that nothing stronger than coffee or ginger-beer was 
allowed. At either end of the show one finds “ machinery 
in motion,” though on Monday there was but little in 
motion, and a great deal remarkably stationary. There 
did not strike me as being anything very novel, but 
among the mass it was difficult to walk, much less see 
properly. One thing I did manage to have a look at, 
which was a Root’s patent steam-boiler fitted with Knap’s 
mechanical stoker, and it seemed an exceedingly simple 
and useful combination. Considering the number of 
machines that will not be running for want of steam- 
power, their own particular boilers and engines being 
stuck in the mud, it would have been far wiser to have 
had central boilers and engines driving the different 
machines by over-head gear. Great advance has 
of late years been made in school apparatus, which, 
although they can scarcely be considered agricultural, 
have found a place here, and some of the exhibits supply 
notable examples of ingenuity. The question of the 
school-desk has long been a matter of debate on the 
Continent, and has given rise to quite a literature on the 
subject in Germany and Switzerland, without, however, 
any satisfactory conclusion being arrived at. The one 
great common feature in all the present complaints against 
the modern desk is that it forces the child into awkward 
and unhealthy positions, the two chief outcomes of which 
are short-sightedness and round shoulders, and in some 
instances injury to the spine and lungs. Messrs. W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Allen, of Paternoster Square, 
exhibit a new patent desk, “The Hygienic Desk,” which 
has regard to the requirements of both physician and 
schoolmaster, and we think has solved the problem. 
The manufacturers may be congratulated on having 
produced an excellent article at a very moderate price, 
and we shall be surprised if this desk does not meet 
with the success it richly deserves. Having done the 
machinery, a stroll back through the centre, past the 
carriages from Long Acre and all parts of the country, 
brings one again to the Great Horse-ring, where they 
are judging. It is close upon four o’clock, and a shout 
proclaims the departure of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and the young Princesses. The people throng 
out, and the first day is virtually over, doubts of the 
weather and the ground, combined with the ’Varsity 
Match, having caused what must be acknowledged a 
thin attendance, and some two or three thousand less 
than there would have been at a first day in the 
Midlands. SAUNTERER. 
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A WRONG TO BE RIGHTED. 


O Government can justly plead lapse of time as an 
excuse for not redressing injustice to a public 
servant, Yet this is practically the reason why Mr. 
William Tayler, late Bengal Service, is still suffering 
from the wrongs done him in 1857. Occupying in that 
year the responsible position of Commissioner of Patna, 
by his courage, energy, ability, and knowledge of the 
native character, he prevented a dangerous rebellion in 
the city itself, and minimised the disturbances in the 
district generally. Patna was the headquarters of that 
fanatical, disloyal, and dangerous Mussulman sect called 
the Wahobees. The chiefs of the latter Mr. Tayler, 
though almost devoid of armed force, arrested, and by 
this audacious step nipped treason in the bud. For some 
inscrutable reason Mr. Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, chose to assume that the Wahobee leaders 
were harmless, “ inoffensive book-men,” though in. the 
records of his Government was a minute of Lord Dal- 
housie expressing an opinion that they ought to be care- 
fully watched. He was, therefore, much displeased at 
Mr. Tayler’s vigorous conduct. He found fault also with 
almost every act of his gallant and able lieutenant, and 
lumping together a series of composite charges against 
him procured his dismissal from his post. These charges 
have been conclusively proved to have been either un- 
founded, distorted, or frivolous. The most eminent 
public men in India have stated that such was the case. 
The European inhabitants of Patna have loudly asserted 
that they owed the preservation of life and property to 
Mr. Tayler’s measures. Events have conclusively proved 
that Mr. Tayler was in every respect right, and Mr. Hal- 
liday in every respect wrong. Sir John Kaye and Colonel 
Malleson have declared that Mr. Tayler saved a vast and 
important province from being overwhelmed by the waves 
of rebellion. Colonel Malleson, in his History of the 
Indian Mutiny, writes as follows:—‘“In the history of 
the Indian Mutiny there is no story which appeals more 
to the admiration than the story of this man, guiding, 
almost unaided, a province through the storm, training 
his crew, and keeping down his foe, whilst yet both hands 
were at the wheel, and to the end steering his tossed 
vessel into the harbour of safety.’’ It is almost incredible 
that such a man should, instead of being rewarded with 
the highest honours, have been officially disgraced, and 
virtually driven from the service. One of the most serious 
charges brought against him by Mr. Halliday was that he 
had been mistaken with respect to, and had treated with 
undue harshness, the Wahobee leaders. So obstinate was 
Mr. Halliday in his folly that the most important of these 
men was warmly patronised by him, and overwhelmed 
with both official benefits and social attention. Yet this 
pet of the Lieutenant-Governor was a few years later con- 
victed of high treason and sentenced to death, a punish- 
ment commuted to perpetual imprisonment in the 
Andaman Islands. As soon as this extraordinary proof 
of the correctness of his views and the blindness of Mr. 
Halliday came to light, Mr. Tayler commenced his long 
struggle for justice. Hitherto, however, from an official 
dislike to admit that Government can be fallible, he has 
been unsuccessful. Yet, strange to say, the loyal native 
Assistant who was included by Mr. Halliday in the con- 
demnation with which he visited Mr. Tayler’s conduct, 
was decorated with the Star of India on the occasion of 
the Prince of Wales’s visit to that country. Mr. Tayler 
was accused of having been deluded by this man into 
oppressing the loyal Wahobees. It has since been prac- 
tically admitted that there was no delusion in the matter. 


It can scarcely be considered logical that the accomplice 
should be rewarded while the principal remains in dis- 
grace. Neither is it logical or just that Mr. Halliday, 
who has been proved by time to have been utterly mis- 
taken in his views of the situation, and by overwhelming 
evidence to have crushed Mr. Tayler with charges either 
unfounded or frivolous, should be Sir Frederick Halliday, 
a member of the Secretary of State for India’s Council, 
while Mr. Tayler is plain Mr. Tayler still, and a profes- 
sionally ruined man. ‘This is the view evidently taken 
by fifty-eight M.P.’s from both sides of the House, for 
a few weeks ago they presented a memorial to Lord 
Beaconsfield praying that he would bestow on Mr. 
Tayler some mark of royal approbation. We trust that 
the prayer may be acceded to, that the House of Com- 
mons, before whom Mr. Tayler’s case is about to be 
brought, will speak out their mind in unmistakable terms, 
that the verdict of his countrymen may be officially 
endorsed, and that Englishmen may be no longer unable 
to speak of French ingratitude for fear of a retort. 


WRECKS IN 1877-78. 


HE WNautical Magazine for July contains an 
exhaustive notice of the abstract of wrecks for 
the past year, from which some instructive lessons can 
be obtained. The authors of the abstract appear, 
indeed, somewhat elated because the total number of 
British vessels lost all over the world is smaller than in 
the previous year. They take a hopeful view of the 
future, and are particularly pleased that only 2549 persons 
have lost their lives through casualties at sea in 1877-78, 
while 3474 perished in 1876-77. We were at the first 
glance inclined to share this pleasure—and truly, if we 
could assert that nearly one thousand lives less have been 
sacrificed on the water, it would be a matter for glad 
congratulation and for hope in the future. But when 
the figures come to be examined more closely we find, 
alas! that they have been dealt with so as to lead to 
results which are pleasant rather than true. The Princess 
Alice collision—that fearful catastrophe of which the 
recollection is still fresh in all minds—is not included in 
the list of ‘‘ casualties at sea,” for it occurred on the 
River Thames. And the diminution in the loss of 
life and of ships is accounted for far from satisfactorily, 
seeing that the twelvemonth dealt with was unusually 
free of storms—a fact which is specially mentioned by 
the compilers of the wreck abstract. 

Thus stripped of the omissions which influence the 
sad result, the record is painfully depressing ; for there 
can be no doubt that an immense number of casualties 
here recorded could have been avoided by prudence and 
seamanship, while it is equally evident that the Rule of 
the Road at Sea has been in many cases grossly neglected, 
and, where it has not been thus neglected, has proved 
again, what the record of previous years had already shown 
it to be, grossly insufficient for the requirements of modern 
navigation. It was framed for periods when the tonnage of 
steamships to that of sailing vessels was as one to ten ; but 
the papers before us show that now twice as many steamers 
(expressed in tons) as sailing vessels cleared from British 
ports. When these rules were framed a few steamers 
navigated the British Channel at rare intervals ; now the 
East Coast and certain special portions of the Channel 
swarm with them by day and by night. In an article 
published in the Examiner about six months ago* we 





® See the EXAMINER for Dec. 14, 1878. 
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795 collisions in British waters: of these 59 resulted 
in total loss—or, roughly, 744 per cent—but of those 
which thus resulted, 43, or 80 per cent., occurred 
at night. Two hundred and thirty-three ended in 
serious damage, not always unaccompanied by loss of 
life. It is worth while to dwell fora moment on the 
analysis of the total losses. There were 38 between two 
steamers, four of which, or ten and two-thirds per cent., 
ended in total loss; there were 152 between steamers 
and sailing vessels, of which 27, or EIGHTEEN per cent., 
resulted in total loss; and 249 between two sailing 
vessels, of which only seventeen, or about 634 per cent., 
had equally serious consequences. “Of the 59 col- 
lisions ” (quoting from the autical Magazine) “ attended 
with total loss 9 were due to bad look-out, 11 to neglect 
or misapprehension of sailing and steering rules, 21 to 
errors of judgment or want of caution, 5 to want of 
lights, 2 to fog, 3 to parting cables, and 6 to causes un- 
determined.” 

It is obvious, then, that out of the 59 fatal collisions 
only 5 were attributable to what we may term natural 


' causes; and 5 toa want of proper equipment (namely, 


want of lights), all the rest having arisen from misap pre- 
hension, want of judgment, or whatever other cause may 
be euphemistically alleged. Even the most casual reader 
will surely be struck by the singular fact that want of 
caution or neglect produced 80 per cent. of the fatal 
collisions; and the question will at once suggest itself 
whether the rules which are so frequently misunderstood 
or neglected may not themselves be faulty? The 
** Abstract” is self-congratulatory on the small number of 
collisions, if the crowded state of our coasts is con- 
sidered. But its authors do not seem to have remarked 
that the rules were not framed for coasts crowded by 
steamers, and did not provide for the eventualities which 
now arise daily. It is penal to drive a heavy van through 
the crowded streets of London at the rate of ten miles 
an hour ; but it is not penal—nay, it is praiseworthy—to 
drive a big mail steamer through the crowded Channel 
at the rate of fifteen. Yet the van can be pulled up in 
three yards, and, unless someone is actually run over, loss 
of life is highly improbable; and, if it occurs, the 
offender can be instantly stopped and identified for future 
punishment by many witnesses. But if a huge steam- 
boat collides with and sinks a little fishing-smack or a 
yacht, who will live to tell the tale and bring the 
criminals to justice? None; and since they cannot be 
brought to justice, there is no remedy for such accidents 
except to prohibit entirely the furious rates of speed at 
which the steamers are driven: 

In the article already alluded to we pointed out the 
necessity of modifying Lloyd’s rules, in order to render 
iron vessels safer. It is still more necessary to modify 
the sailing regulations, in order to prevent iron steamers 
from running down wooden sailing vessels. Steamers 
should be absolutely prohibited, under pain of a heavy 
fine, from going faster than eight knots an hour during 
the night, and four in foggy weather. Exceptions could 
be made in favour of the mail-boats between England 
and Ireland and England and France, because their 
courses are regular and almost invariable, and the look- 
out kept is generally excellent. But no other vessels 
should, under any circumstances, be allowed to go faster. 
The Transatlantic mails are delivered at Queenstown and 
Falmouth, the postal service’ would therefore scarcely 
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suffer, since this regulation on the subject of speed need 
not extend to the west of these ports. From Falm¢ 

to the Nore the loss of time incurred by such a reg 
tion might be two or three hours in summer, or four to 
five in winter—a loss incalculably small in proportion to 
the immunity from collision which would thereby be 
obtained. As the rules stand at present, a small sailing 
vessel in a calm or light air is absolutely helpless. If the 
weather is misty, and her lights are not visible at a dis- 
tance, the steamer cannot stop in time, even if a good 
look-out is kept on board; and this is the exception 
rather than the rule. The speed at which the steamer is 
going makes a catastroplie inevitable, and before the 
drowning men can be rescued the steamship is a mile 
or more away. Reduce the speed, and not only the 
chance of accident is diminished, but the probability of 
saving life largely increased. Nothing else will, we are 
persuaded, diminish the terrible misfortunes which aré 
now of so frequent occurrence, and of which the horror 
is hardly appreciated by those who, living on dry land, 
are not exposed to see a huge monster, high out of 
the water as a house, looming down through the mist on 
the frail bark, which is the only thing between the sailor 
and eternity. 

Mr. Plimsoll has already done much good work. We 
would earnestly appeal to him to add to what he has 
done by agitating for a proper revision of the sailing 
regulations, so as to render them clearly comprehensible 
to the meanest intellect, to make it still more imperative 
on steamers to keep out of the way of sailing vessels, 
and to enforce a severe punishment for the excessive 
speed now universally adopted. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


oo 
EGYPTIAN BONDS. 

T might have been anticipated that the deposition of 
the Khedive would open up brighter prospects for 

the holders of Egyptian Bonds. For weeks and months 
past the event had been eagerly looked for by the whole 
financial world, and it was taken for granted that it would 
put a stop to the mismanagement of Egyptian affairs. But 
now the change has been effected, and the result is—a 
fall in Egyptians. How is this anomaly to be explained ? 
Had the abdication been so positively expected that its 
effects were discounted long’ beforehand? This is what 
some people say, whilst others assert that the sudden 
influence which the Sultan has now gained upon 
Egyptian affairs frightens the market, a fear being enter- 
tained lest the Porte might attempt to replenish its empty 
coffers from Egypt. There may certainly exist some 
reasons for such an apprehension, seeing that the decree 
of Ismail Pasha’s deposition also abrogates the Firman of 
1873, by which considerable immunities were granted to 
the Viceroy in his financial administration, and for which 
he had paid a heavy bakshish. The Republique Frangaise 
points out that after Ismail’s coup état a perfect shower 
of gold from Cairo was poured into Yildiz Kiosk and 
Dolma-Bagtsche. If, indeed, it should come to passthat 
Turkish influences were to obtain a supremacy at Cairo, 
then the bondholders would have every reason to 
tremble. The strangest feature, however, of the affair 
is that the selling orders for Egyptians come from Paris. 
Surely the French ought to have every reason to put the 
most favourable construction upon the aspect of the 
crisis, and the great financing establishments, which aré 
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in n such close relation to ithe Gmesints aides siniad 
the leading part, must obviously be actuated by motives of 
their own. Much is yet very dark in the whole Egyptian 
affair, and it would not be safe to consider the difficulties 
asaltogethersettled, The fact is thatthe interests of the 
Western Powers are not fully identical, and if the 
Austrian semi-official papers are to be believed, M. Wad- 
dington and Lord Beaconsfield are now to have a formi- 
dable rival in Count Andrassy, who ‘designates “the 
identity of the claims of all the Powers as the 
basis of all further action.” Ismail Pacha had used 
the Porte to resist the demands of the Powers, and 
the Consuls, to hasten the crisis, left him quietly under 
the illusion that his fate depended on the decision of the 
Sultan. But the right of the Porte to withdraw former 
Firmans and to deal with what is called the Egyptian 
Province, will not be so easily admitted. According to 
the Zimes the independent action the Porte arrogates in 
this case is deemed a dangerous precedent. This dissatis- 
faction will probably find some expression in the answer to 
the circular Note of the Porte. It is.also high time to settle 
the tribute question. Let the Porte have the surplus 
money which will be left after the payment of the loans 
specially guaranteed by the so-called tribute, but let 
Egypt be placed at once under the protectorate of the 
Great Powers ; let her become an African Belgium to all 
intents and purposes, but beware of the dangerous 
guardianship of Turkey, which jis both a political and a 
financial risk. The new Khedive, if he be a man of 
sense, will perfectly understand that his existence as 
Viceroy depends entirely upon his good behaviour, and 
that he will have to surround himself with Ministers who 
enjoy the confidence of those who have given him his 
power. As to Ismail Pacha, it is difficult to say whether 
the Sublime Porte really forbade him to reside at Con- 
‘stantinople, or whether he arranged for the prohibition 
‘himself in order to postpone his departure from Egypt ; 
‘but so much is certain that he has gone to Naples. The 
cunning Prince has at last been brought to reason, and a 
good opportunity is furnished him to recruit his impaired 
health at Vichy, where he may meditate over the ingrati- 
tude of the Porte or of his loyal subjects without any 
danger to Egyptian bondholders. 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—neer 
MR. HERMANN VEZIN’S “ RICHELIEU.” 


N Wednesday morning last, at the Adelphi Theatre, 

Mr. Hermann Vezin took his benefit, and 
appeared for that occasion only in the title-réle of Lord 
Lytton’s drama of “Richelieu.” The audience which 
assembled was chiefly composed of those who watch 
with more or less solicitude the higher efforts of English 
dramatic art, and who recognise in Mr. Vezin one of the 
most finished artists of his generation. The result was a 
‘complete histrionic success, which, under other condi- 
tions, would most certainly have led the way to a long 
theatrical triumph. Anything finer than the effect of 
the performance as a whole can scarcely be conceived. 
Here and there the physical powers of the actor seemed 
strained to the utmost, and the want of that ease which 
only comes from repeated performances of the same part 
was painfully apparent ; but the conception was masterly 
and the execution worthy of a great actor, which Mr. 
Vezin undoubtedly is. Never before perhaps in this 
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country jhas the intellectual side of Richslieu’s character 
been so securely grasped; indeed, Mr. Vezin’s nobly 


thoughtful face seemed at times almost ¢oo profound in 
its spiritual aspects for that of the wily Cardinal. But 


Mr. Vezin managed to convey, as no other English actor 

has done or can do, the dilettante ease, the combination 

of grace with excitement, the perfect refinement of 
mauners, and the fiercely passionate strength, which 

distinguish this curious character, Thus interpreted, 

Lord Lytton’s creation seemed to be—what it really is 
not—a profound dramatic study. The firm but alto- 
gether conventional outlines of the portrait were filled in 
with fresh colour, until the old stock play seemed to 
assume new meanings and acquire new literary worth. 

Contrasted with Mr. Irving’s Richelieu, which we have 
recently had an opportunity of studying, the Richelieu of 
Mr. Vezin may be said to be more truly emotional and 
less fantastic, more instructed and less sensational, better 
as art and in reality truer to human nature. There was 
power in Mr. Irving’s performance, but it was toa great 
extent the power of simulated hysteria ; there was subtlety, 
but it was too much the subtlety of dramatic tricks ; there 
was force, but it was force almost too obtrusively physical. 
Mr. Irving tumbled about too much, gasped and gesti- 
culated too much, conducted himself too much like the 
corybantic Mathias of popular melodrama. Of the 
striking effect of his performance, however, there could 
be no question. But Mr. Vezin’s Richelieu is not merely 
an old man oscillating between diablerie and epilepsy, 
it is Richelieu the statesman—courtly, self-subdued, 
deep, and refined, even in his fits of passion. When the 
spirit is agitated, the fact is not conveyed by mere 
muscular contortions or mere grimaces ; the man, amidst 
all his infirmity, is master of himself and capable of that 
self-control which is the prerogative of intellect as well as 
the result of a long life of culture. When he thunders, 
he does not merely scold, or scream like a-shrew. When 
physical exhaustion overpowers him, he jis still the 
courtier, anxious to preserve the mien and jlook of 
dignity and self-command. But to do justice to Mr. 
Vezin’s performance in the short space at our disposal 
is quite out of the question. It is a piece of acting 
worthy of our stage in its best days, and fit to take rank 
with the best work now to be seen during the French 
tenure of the Gaiety. It leaves us at a loss to understand 
why a performer so gifted is not oftener seen in parts of 
this kind ; why the management of the Adelphi Theatre 
does not enable the public to follow Mr. Vezin through 
the classic répertoire of English drama. All who remem- 
ber his Man o’ Airlie (a performance unparalleled, 
perhaps, for simple beauty and deep pathos), all who 
have seen his Richelieu, and all who regard him, as we 
do, as occupying the very front rank of English-speaking 
artists, must look with earnest solicitude for his next 
appearance in a part alike worthy of his great powers and 
creditable to the character of our English stage. 





THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
*“RUY BLAS” AND ‘“MERCADET.” 


NOTHER week and our distinguished visitors from 

the “ Maison Molitre” will be gone. All too 

short will their stay have been; since, to judge by the 
uninterrupted course of its success, the Gaiety might have 
been filled for another month. The nightly changes of 
performance have been carried out with marvellous regu- 
larity, and only on that now famous Saturday afternoon, 
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intentions possible, it has of course only been in our 
power to notice two or three of the representations ; even 
the daily papers have hardly been able to keep pace with 
the ever-varying programmes that have been offered. A 
most interesting performance was that of “ Ruy Blas,” 
which, though not included in the original scheme, has 
been given twice this week. Our visit was on the second 
occasion, and we must say that Victor Hugo’s work came 
out no better in the rendering than we had been led to 
anticipate by those who saw it the previous time. Despite 
its fine plot, and two or three scenes in the author’s best vein, 
“ Ruy Blas” is distinctly inferior to “‘ Hernani,” both as 
an acting play and as a tragic poem, but especially in the 
former respect. There is only one point in favour of 
“Ruy Blas”—it has a humorous side in the scenes 
wherein Don Cesar de Bazan appears, and treated as 
they are with wondrous skill by the inimitable Coquelin, 
they form a very grateful contrast to the more serious 
portions of the play. We should like to see more of the 
Queen. She has comparatively so little to do that but 
for the art of a Sarah’ Bernhardt her importance in the 
piece would be quite third-rate. Sarah Bernhardt it is, 
though, and though we see her only in three acts out 
of five, the charm exercised by her exquisite voice and 
fascinating grace are sufficient to send us away as de- 
lighted as ever. If he only looked handsome, and at all 
likely to inspire love in a woman so immeasurably his 
superior in station as the King’s wife, M. Mounet Sully 
might be accounted infinitely better as Ruy Blas than as 
Hernani. His acting the other night was excellent, and 
at times positively great ; but there is no gainsaying the 
fact that his “ make up ” was ugly, chiefly in consequence 
of the untidy state of his hair. This mattered only in 
the scenes with the Queen. The appearance of the 
actor was totally forgotten in his splendid delivery of the 
long speech in the council chamber, and in the last act, 
where the highly dramatic climax of the play, in which 
Ruy Blas, spurned by the Queen, kills Don Salluste and 
takes poison, culminated in a triumphant ovation for 
MM. Mounet Sully and Febvre and Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 

Balzac’s comedy, “ Mercadet,” with M. Got in the title- 
part, was given on Tuesday, and formed one of the 
richest treats of this most interesting season. It is 
almost impossible to pick out this or that as Got’s best 
character; he is simply perfection in all. But Mercadet, 
the 7é/e in which the doyen made most of his early fame, 
he seemed to play con amore, and life itself would not 
have been a truer picture than he gives of this wily, 
ingenious “ faiseur.” His delineation of the brazen 
impudence, irrepressible vivacity, and perfect confidence 
in the success of his schemes possessed by the impecunious 
speculator was one of the most extraordinary displays of 
truly artistic comedy ever seen on the stage. No wonder 
the audience applauded M. Got to the echo, since, if they 
could appreciate the subtle touches of concealed art with 
which his performance abounded, they could have no 
difficulty in perceiving that it formed nothing less than 
an histrionic masterpiece. We need scarcely add that 
the gifted actor was admirably supported. 


JouHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Gold Medal, and also the Silver Medal.— 
18, Wicmors Street, London, W. 
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” “LE ROI DE LAHORE.” 


‘HE system pursued at Covent Garden of Italién- 
ising the titles. of operas is a decided mistake. 
An artistic work should be known by one name only, 
and not have its identity rendered doubtful by a change 
that can serve no useful purpose in @ays when an Italian 
synonym by no means indicates high musical excellence, 
“Tl Re di Lahore.” instead of “Le Roi de Lahore ” is not 
so bad as “Il Vascello Fantasma” in lieu of “ Der 
Fliegende Hollander”; but any alteration at all is quite 
unnecessary, and the soonier the practice now in vogue is 
given up the better. There is another reform that might 
with advantage be instituted at Covent Garden, to which 
it may also be dfropos to call attention now. We alludé 
to the necessity for replacing by something better the 
wretched English translation supplied in the books oné 
buys in the opera-house. Compared with the excellent 
adaptations recently put before the public by Mr. Carl 
Rosa, those of the Royal Italian Opera are poor stuff 
indeed, and that which represents the libretto of “ Le 
Roi de Lahore” is perhaps the very worst that has yet 
been perpetrated. It is not even a pretence at plain 
translation ; it is a conglomeration of hackneyed, worn- 
out sentences, some in rhyme and some not, giving very 
littie- idea of the plot, and none whatever of the exact 
emotions or thoughts expressed by the singers. This is 
the kind of book Mr. Gye charges eighteenpence for § 
and we ask him to agree with us that it is next door to 
an insult to offer such a production to his cultivated 
Italian-speaking patrons. 
But, no matter what its title or the quality of the 
English. words, Jules Massenet’s work, “Le Roi de 
Lahore,” has been produced in this country with sufficient 


~ success to justify its holding a permanent place in our 


operatic repertory. Given on Saturday night before a 
large and critical audience, the highly favourable verdict 
elicited by this opera wherever it has been performed ~ 
was enthusiastically confirmed ; and with good reason, 
For its music, although not such as a single hearing can 
render familiar, at once strikes the listener as 
dramatic in character, to a certain extent. original, an 
possessing considerable melodic charm. This impression 
is irresistible, and so far the critic may unreservedly 
express his opinion. But as Massenet’s music is for the ~ 
greater part constructed in the “ formless ” form—to coin 
a phrase—of Wagner, we shall not attempt to define its 
precise merits until we are better acquainted with it. 
Enough for the present if we say that it is always pleasing 
without ever descending to the common-place, while at 
particular moments we find in it proof of something very 
like genius. In choosing an Indian’ subject, Massenet 
has had the advantage of opening up a comparatively 
new field in operatic libretti, and one which allows the 
scenic artist unlimited scope for the display of his richest 
resources. But while the composer has neglected to 
adapt in his music the couleur Jocale in the same 
degree that it was utilised, and so admirably, by 
Verdi in “ Aida,” the opportunity for a series ‘of 
stage pictures of surpassing beauty has been made 
the most of, and at Covent Garden “ Le Roi de Lahore” 
presents the grandest spectacle that has ever been 
mounted there—for an opera at least. The Temple of 
India is a splendid scene, massive in design and rich in 
colour; but the paradise of the same deity is not so 
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effective, though the superb costumes here make up 
for what is lacking in the scenery. Indeed, the ballet 
in this portion of the opera is in its way a masterpiece, 
and the music Massenet has written for it is some of the 
most delightful in the whole opera. 

Mdile. Turolla failed, as we anticipated, to make 
a satisfactory Nair. . Truth to tell, this lady’s voice 
does not improve on acquaintance, and since her 
first two impersonations she has not grown in our esteem. 
She acted with some power as the priestess of India, but 
her singing was neither sympathetic, nor, at times, agree- 
able. Mdlle. Pasqua was much more pleasing in the 
small part of the young slave Kaled, whose romance she 
rendered with much taste. As Alim, Signor Gayarre 
added yet another to the many triumphs he has gained 
among us. It was throughout a consistent and well- 
sustained performance, acted as few tenors at the present 
day can act, and sung from first to last with remarkably 
fine effect. Signor Gayarre was at his best in the last 
two acts, and he was loudly applauded; but his share in 
the duet with Nair in the camp scene was productive of 
an equal amount of appreciation. Storms of cheers and 
bravos, however, rather than ordinary applause, were 
elicited by the efforts of M. Lassalle as Scindia—a 
delineation of which it would be impossible to overrate 
the excellence. It is not rash to say that so long as 
there is the great baritone to play the part of the amorous 
Minister, “Le Roi de Lahore ” will be a favourite opera. 

We must speak but briefly of the help given 
by Signori Sylvestri and Capponi, or of the efficient 
way in which the band and chorus executed their 
share of the work ; but a word of unqualified praise is 
due to Signor Vianesi for his masterly direction, and to 
Signor Tagliafico for his poranees and artistic mise en 
scone, 





THE ORCHESTRAL PIANOFORTE.—The high-sounding 
title that has been given to the latest invention in con- 
nection with the pianoforte must not mislead people into 
expecting an instrument that can be made to reproduce 
pure orchestral effects. Such a combination is still, to 
all intents and purposes, confined to instruments whose 
mechanism is automatic. But there can be no question 
that, in the invention to which we are drawing notice, 
there is a nearer approach to the achievement of 
orchestral characteristics than the single pianoforte key- 
board has yet been made to effect. The means employed 
consist simply of a harmonium attachment added to the 
ordinary pianoforte action, whereby, at the will of the 
performer, the note or chord that is struck produces the 
sounds of either instrument, or of both together. Every 
player will at once comprehend that by such an arrange- 
ment two important results—viz., constant variety of 
contrast and unlimited sustaining power—are obtainable ; 
apart from which there is the obvious advantage of having 
the two instruments in one case, separable or in unison. 
The qualities of the ‘ Orchestral Pianoforte” were ably 
demonstrated by Mr. A. L. Tamplin at St. George’s Hall 
last week, and the useful invention which he then made 
public does great credit to the patentee, Mr. Robinson, 
and the manufacturers, Messrs. Henry A. Ivory and Co, 
It is certainly susceptible of improvement, but at present 
three things may be said in its fayour—it is simple, it is 
not expensive, and it can be adapted to any ordinary 
piano. : 
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—_——. 
JUDAS MACCABAUS.* 


ERHAPS the most fascinating part of the very 
fascinating study of history consists in its suggestive- 
ness. Over. what has been and over what will be there 
is alike too much room for doubt and debate, since con- 
temporary literature shows us that to the far 
intelligence of these days the undisputed and undis- 
putable facts of history are but few; and thus it has 
hecome almost as dangerous to dogmatise concerning 
politics and politicians of the past as of the future. The 
“TIfs” of history, at least, are left to us in peaceable 
possession, and these afford to the speculative theorist a 
wide, an unfailing, and, best of all, an amicable field for 
discussion. On this last ground alone the series of the 
New Plutarch bears its welcome ; for each well-written 
record of “men of action” whose “livés have made 
history,” supplies its quota of fancies as well as of facts, 
and leaves us like the author free to indulge in specula- 
tions concerning what might have been, if the course of 
what was had been changed. The present volume, 
besides its other merits, has an especial claim to recog- 
nition ; for although, as the author justly says, ‘‘there 
are few characters in history which can rank with Judas 
Maccabeeus for purity of motive and unselfish patriotism,” 
yet we suspect that to the majority of Mudie’s 
subscribers he will prove a comparatively unknown hero, 
The story of his life takes us to Palestine in that primi- 
tive age, nearly two centuries defore the Christian era, 
when the Maccabeean War of Independence was success- 
fully waged against Antiochus the Syrian. By one of 
those small and seemingly chance events through which 
great issues are oftentimes decided, the torch of insurrec- 
tion had been first lit by the trembling fingers of an aged 
man in the obscure village of Modin. The flame had 
quickly spread, and a legacy of valour and of victory 
was bequeathed by the brave old man to his children and 
his people. Before we are permitted to accompany 
Judas Maccabeeus, the third of the five worthy sons of 
Mattathias, on his campaigns, the author gives us a 
graphic chapter or two by way of introduction, on the 
general condition at the time of the country and of its 
inhabitants. In character both seem to have changed 
wondrously little in the course of two thousand years. 
In many districts, we hear from Lieutenant Conder, “ the 
country had very much the same appearance in the 
second century defore Christ as it now presents ;”. and 
“we find,” he writes, “‘in ‘the peasant life of modern 
Palestine an almost exact reproduction of that of the 
lower classes at the period under consideration.”: » It 
is a curious instance of -heréditary faithfulness to a 
type ; and close observers may possibly detect even in 
modern Europe similar startling likenesses, though set 
in different and fashion-changing frames. It would 
almost .seem that the two somewhat contradictory 
qualities of steadfastness and that hard-to-be-defined 
characteristic, which Matthew Arnold commends, ~ of 
“ flexibility,” were often to be found co-existent amongst 
Jews ; and, if this be so, it may, perhaps, contribute one 
small solution to the puzzle of the much-commented-on 
“staying” power of that race, 
We are glad to note that our author, in doing justice 
to the little-known hero, Judas, does justice also to the 
even less known elder brother, Simon, who for twenty 





* Yudas Maccabeus. By Craupe R. Conner, R.E. New 
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~ years unselfishly sank his rights of seniority, allowing his 
younger and more distinguished brother to lead the 


people on to victory, contented to take up the heat and 
burden of the day, when they had fought and fallen in 
the fight. The story of the struggle carries us past the 
climax, where, “ like the English Harold at Hastings, 


_the hero died at bay, fighting to the last,” to its 
final collapse, a century later, at the.close of the reign of 


Alexander Jannzeas. And here, by the way, is it not an 


_ error to introduce to us the clever, energetic widow of 


that enterprising prince as Salome? We had thought 
that a name deservedly dear to English ears in these 
modern days, that of Alexandra, had this ancient and 
worthy association. 

The whole history of the war is brought most vividly 
before us, and Lieutenant Conder’s intimate acquaintance 
with the scenes of Judas’s expeditions makes the long-ago 
story seem wonderfully real, and enables one to answer 
satisfactorily the motto on the title-page, “Can these 
bones live?” Perhaps, in pourtraying the inner life of 
the people, our author is less uniformly successful. One 
or two passages, for instance, lead us to infer that he 
shares the popular, and somewhat superficial, estimate 
of the Pharisees—an estimate which credits them with a 
narrowness and illiberality of aim which, as a class, they 
certainly did not deserve. On page 88, in noting the con- 
cession to circumstances, or, as he terms it, *‘ the modifica- 
tion of the law of Moses which Mattathias sanctioned in 
decreeing that self-defence against Gentiles was to be held 


. lawful even on the Sabbath,” he adds, “ this alteration was 


more in the spirit of the Hellenists than in that of the 
conservative and zealous party of the Chasidim.” We 
hardly think that an impartial reading of history would 
support this view. Although it is possible that some of 
the extreme members of the Pharisaic Party may have 
been opposed to fighting on the Sabbath, yet the idea 
was itself in no way a concession to, or an inspiration from, 
Hellenism, but was perfectly consistent with the liberal 
views of the bulk of the Pharisees. This school (of 
which the Chasidim were the germ, as the Rabbins were 
the development) certainly shows its supreme object 
throughout history to have been the conservation of the 
law. In this sense, they were undoubtedly “ conserva- 
tive”; but their principles in effect made them liberal, 
for whilst they would hedge or fence the law around with 
extra rigid observance when they believed it in danger of 
neglect, so equally when the progressive needs of the time 
seemed to render it desirable, they never hesitated to 
modify and even to considerably relax its ordinances. 
Lout comprendre est tout pardonner, says the French 
proverb, and a larger knowledge of the much and long- 
abused Pharisee, the ancient Jewish Puritan, would result 
in a tardy justice being done to him. Another generalisa- 
tion which we think is scarcely just is the sweeping 
assertion that “in the Talmud the most cynical and con- 
temptuous estimate of the moral and intellectual nature 
of women is observable.” Deutsch’s celebrated 
article inaugurated a new order of teaching, and, perhaps, 
on the whole, gave us a series of somewhat one-sided 
extracts on this point ; still we suspect that a deeper read- 
ing on the subject would reveal that the truth lies between 
the two extremes. The blemishes in the book, at any 
rate, are few, and the story of the two thousand years 
dead hero makes delightfully fresh reading. Lieutenant 
Conder has given us a worthy record of a worthy life, 
which, having regard to the amount and to the manner 
of the work done in it, might be fitly summed up in 
Seneca’s noble line — 
Puras Deus, non plenas, adspicit manus. 
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: - -GOMPANY MANNERS* | 9, 
Bare have been many’ books written and pub- 
lished on etiquette and on the way people should 
conduct themselves in “Society ;” but such works have 
hitherto been compiled by persons who, whatever be their 
social qualifications, can lay no claim to that lofty birth 
which alone entitles a man (or woman) to speak with undis- 
puted authority. A member of the aristocracy is born with 
the knowledge which, as itappears from this bookstill more 
than from its many predecessors, can by other less fortunate 
persons of plebeian origin only be acquired by careful 
study, unremitting attention, and a fair share of ability. 
The British public has long hungered for some society 
code which would bear the stamp of authenticity ; it ‘has 
yearned for an authorised version of the innumerable 
rules of etiquette; the absence of a set of laws for 
“company manners,” fixed and unquestionableasare those 
of the Marylebone Club for lawn-tennis, has, for years, 
been keenly felt by all who are not “members of the 
aristocracy,” and therefore do not intuitively know, without 
being taught, how to receive their friends at an afternoon 
tea, and what to say to them. It is true that Monsieur 
Bon-Ton, in a French manual on etiquette, does tell his 
readers that “‘ when dinner is announced, they must not 
precipitate themselves into the dining-room, however 
hungry they may be, but must wait for the ‘hostess to 
give the signal,” after which, we suppose, it is under- 
stood that every guest may rush to devour the viands ; 
it is also true that many other salutary and beneficent 
rules, such, for instance, that persons should not eat peas 
with their knife, have been accepted as established, being 
the outcome of many works of experienced, if not aristo- 
cratic, authors. But the niceties of calling, leaving cards, 
giving “at homes,” and pronouncing the names of 
certain old families, have never before been thoroughly 
worked out. Here we have a masterly exposition of the 
principles and practice of “Society” by one who is 
evidently in it. For not only are we informed on the 
title-page that the author is a “member of the aristo- 
cracy,” but there is ample intrinsic evidence in the book 
itself that no one except a person moving in what are 
termed “higher suckles” could so delicately discrimi- 
nate between different ways of saying exactly the samé 
thing. A gentleman who wishes to conduct a lady to 
the refreshment-room must not say, ‘ Will you have 
some refreshments?” for this would be vulgar; but 
may, and must say, “ May I give yousome tea?” Only 
an author having real blue blood in his veins could 
entirely appreciate the precautions which are necessary 
before two persons are introduced to each other, and 
therefore only an author like this is fitted to point out 
the great care with which the ceremony of introduction 
has to be performed. First, it is necessary to ascertain 
whether, of two ladies, the one of higher rank desires 
to be introduced to the one ofthe lower. Should she not 
care about what the author terms “enlarging the circle of 
her acquaintance,” the matter is at an end. Although the 
two may be in the same room, drinking tea round 
the same small table, the hostess has no right to 
introduce them to each other; having been snubbed, 
she must choose some future opportunity of smoothing the 
ruffled plumes of the lady of lower rank. The author 
here presupposes a good deal of ingenuity on the 
part of the hostess. For we presume that he would 
not permit whispering ; yet, if only three are present, 
it would appear to ordinary mortals like ourselves 





* Manners and Tone of Good Society ; or, Solecisms to be Avoided. 
By a Member of the Aristocracy. (F. Warne and Co.) 
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very difficult for the hostess to ascertain the wishes 
of the lady of “higher rank” without lowering her 
latter has graciously consented, the ‘introduction must 
be made according to very exact and definite rules. 
On: no account must the same of the lady of higher 
rank be mentioned first. To do this would be the 
grossest breach of manners. Twenty pages are de- 
voted to all the minutize to be observed on these and 
similar occasions, and reading them, we are appalled 
by the immense importance of what we in our ob- 
scure ignorance had fondly imagined to be an insigni- 
ficant matter. To introduce two strangers evidently 
takes more time and requires more thought than to 
draft an Irish University Bill; and most people will, 
after reading this work, be inclined to hesitate very 
long before they think of asking a few friends to 
afternoon tea. We have counted no less than seventy- 
three reaches of etiquette which might be easily com- 
mitted in one short hour, unless this book had been 
previously studied and committed to memory. 

The chapter treating of the way in which names like 
Cholmondeley, Marjoribanks, and others, should be pro- 
nounced will prove extremely useful to those who, 
although they do not know the bearers of these names, 
are fond of talking of them. The “Member of the 
Aristocracy ” is, however, wise in adding a caution to the 
instructions on the pronunciation of St. John. When 
this is a family name you should say Sinjin, but om no 
account must you talk of Sinjin Church or Sinjin the 
Baptist. Great as is the knowledge of the writer, he or 
she does not disdain to instruct even the most vulgar 
beginners. We feel, however, much tantalised by the 
constant references to another book by the same author, 
entitled “Society Small-Talk.” A gentleman, we are 
told, should, on being introduced to a lady, instantly 
make some happy remark ; but for the nature’ of these 
remarks, and for means of inventing them as required, 
we are told to consult “ Society Small-Talk.” Of course 
this book was instantly sent for, but it has, unfortu- 
nately, not yet appeared. We are but slightly consoled 
by hearing that the world is likely to be made happy by 
it early next month. In August many people leave 
London, and go grouse-shooting or yachting or abroad 
and it may be presumed that on the moors and the 
ocean or at foreign hotels they will need less small- 
talk ; it is therefore very much to be regretted that the 
happy and pleasant style of social converse which 
will certainly be inaugurated by this book cannot be 
introduced this season. Next year we look forward to 
an entire change in drawing-room conversation, and to 
a great improvement in the manners of the untitled 
persons one is, unfortunately, sometimes compelled to 
meet. 


CANADA UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE EARL OF DUFFERIN.* 

O little attention. is paid by the majority of English 
people to the internal condition of Canada, the 

most important and the most prosperous. of our Colonial 
possessions, that any book which professes to enlighten 
us upon so interesting a subject ought to be welcome. 
We must confess, however, that Mr. Stewart has con- 
tributed next to nothing to the information concerning 
Canada which has already reached’ us through the 





* Canada under the Administration of the Earl of Dufferin. By 
STEWART, Junior, (London : Sampson Low, Marston, 
le, and Rivington.) 
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medium of the daily papers. He touches slightly upon) 


Canadian politics, it is true, but the bulk of his work is. 
devoted to a lengthy and tedious account of the 
numerous festivities which were organised in honour of 
the late Governor-General of Canada, together with a full 
report of Lord Dufferin’s speeches at various banquets, 
or during his official inspection of the different institu- 
tions of the colony. In fact, a perusal of these papers 
would lead one to suppose that the life of a Colonial 
Viceroy must reach the happy ideal of Hans Breitmann, 
and partake of the nature of what he called “ an eternal, 
spree.” Balls, routs, and parties are described in nearly 
every chapter of this book, and all are ingeniously made 
by the author to add a fresh lustre to the object. of his 
incessant admiration. ‘The very elements seem to have 
been propitious to Lord Dufferin, for when he visited 
Niagara the falls were in their “ grandest mood.” No 
details are omitted by the indefatigable Mr. Stewart, and 
we learn from him that on one occasion his Lordship 
was suffering from a bilious attack, which, perhaps, is 
not altogether to be wondered at. Nor does Mr. Stewart 
neglect to pay a tribute of praise to the virtues and 
accomplishments of Lady Dufferin. On the Dartmouth 
River, “ while the gentlemen of the party devoted their 
skill to the capture of the king of fish, the ladies waged 
war on the speckled and delicious trout. Lady Dufferin, 
with a deftness which would have delighted the gentle 
Izaac himself, proved. herself a thorough mistress. of the 
art, and after killing several. dozens of trout, she suc- 
ceeded in landing from one of the upper pools a thirteen- 
pound salmon.” But she was equally successful in other 
occupations, for at the Hospital of Toronto, which she 
visited from time to time, “her kindly hand soothed. 
many a fevered brow, and her generous words of sym- 
pathy went far to comfort the minds of the afflicted. 


Like a second Florence Nightingale, she moved among, 
the wards, and many a hushed ‘God. bless you!’ fell. 


from murmuring lips as she passed from one worn 
patient to another.” Lady Dufferin performed her duties 
as the wife of the Governor-General of Canada with such 
singular simplicity, grace, and charm that she deserved a 
better fate than to be treated thus, 

In 1872, when Lord Dufferin arrived in Canada, the 
question of the Canada Pacific Railway was beginning 


to assume a great importance in the colony. In the 


previous year British Columbia had consented to join the’ 


Confederacy, on the distinct understanding that a line of, 


railway should be constructed by the Canadian Govem- 
ment reaching from ocean to ocean, An attempt to 
organise a company for this purpose was made by Sir 
Hugh Allan, which attracted the attention of several 


American capitalists, and a rival company was subse- 


quently started under the auspices of Senator Mac~- 
pherson. But the Canadian people were extremely jealous 


of any foreign interference in what was undoubtedly a 


national enterprise, and they complained loudly of Sir 
Hugh’s dealings with America, A compromise was at 
length made, and the Government granted a charter to: 
a fresh company, of which Sir Hugh Allan was declared 
president, he having disavowed any further connection 
with his American friends. Shortly after the opening of 
Parliament, however, a charge of corruption was brought 
against Sir John Macdonald, the Premier, accusing him 
of having accepted money, in conjunction with Sir Hugh, 
from the Americans, and of having employed this money 
not on the railway, but upon electioneering expenses. 
The local papers took the matter up warmly, and. the 
Government was so bitterly attacked; and so many 
damaging disclosures were brought forward, that 
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length Lord Dufferin, acting under the Crown, appointed 
a Royal Commission of three judges to examine 
witnesses and elicit the truth. The result of the 
inquiry proved the accuracy of many of the accusa- 
tions which had been made by the Opposition, and 
Sir John Macdonald was compelled to resign in favour 
of his rival, Mr. Mackenzie. Under these unfortunate 
circumstances the commencement of the railway was 
unavoidably delayed, and to make matters worse, the 
surveyors who had been selected to examine the land 
declared that the difficulties of the route were far greater 
than had been anticipated. The inhabitants of British 
Columbia were now thoroughly discontented, and began 
to clamour for separation. After a somewhat bitter 
controversy, an appeal was made to the Home Govern- 
ment, and Lord Carnarvon proposed that the Canadian 
Government should immediately set about the construc- 
tion of a local line, that they should assign an annual 
grant of two millions to British Columbia, and that they 
should make endeavours to complete the Canada-Pacific 
line by the year 1890. In 1876 Lord Dufferin paid a 
visit to Victoria, where he was well received ; but party 
feeling ran so high that he was stopped in his progress 
through the town by a rebel arch, upon which was 
written, “ Carnarvon Terms or Separation.” “Turn the 
S into an R,” said the Governor-General, “and I will 
pass under it ;” but his request was not complied with. 
At a public dinner, however, he made an eloquent 
speech, in which he gave an exhaustive resumé of the 
whole affair. It was a brilliant effort, and did more than 
anything else to conciliate the wounded feelings of the 
people of British Columbia. He concluded his speech 
in the following happy manner :—“ But I must keep you 
no longer. I thank you most heartily for your patience 
and attention. Most earnestly do I desire the accom- 
plishment of all your aspirations, and if ever I have the 
good fortune to come to British Columbia again, I hope 
it may be by—rail.” 

Another question which occupied the attention of the 
Mackenzie Administration was that concerning the 
pardon of Riel, the notorious leader of the half-breeds of 
the Red River Settlement, who took a part in the insur- 
rection at the time of the cession of Prince Rupert’s Land 
by the Hudson Bay Company to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Riel had been elected president of the province 
by the rebels, and had during that time condemned to 
death a man named Scott, which sentence was carried 
out under circumstances of great brutality. Riel’s 
punishment for this crime had been rendered somewhat 
difficult, inasmuch as the Government had subsequently 
accepted his services, and had been greatly assisted by 
him when quelling the Fenian insurrection of O’Donog- 
hue. Opinion was much divided in the colony as to 
whether Riel should be made to suffer some penalty or 
not for the murder of Scott. Lord Dufferin accordingly 
wrote to the Colonial Office a forcible despatch upon the 
subject, and Riel was condemned to two years’ imprison- 
ment; but he disappeared. In spite of the perfect 
toleration which is granted by the Canadian Government 
to the various religious bodies which exist in the Domi- 
nion, sectarian strife is by no means absent from the 
colony, and the history of the New Brunswick School 
Question affords an admirable instance of the peculiar 
rancour which usually characterises religious warfare. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the tact, 
patience, and ability which Lord Dufferin displayed 
during his term of office in Canada. His winning 
manners have endeared him to the hearts of the Canadian 
people, and his inexhaustible eloquence has contributed 
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much to strengthen the bond of union which exists 
between the colony and the mother country. We cannot 
praise Mr. Stewart’s account of him, which is a meagre, 
ordinately upon topics which can have no interest for 
any human being, and describing scantily the very things 
which intelligent people would like to be informed about. 
We trust that the Marquis of Lorne’s career in Canada 
will be as successful as that of his predecessor, but that 
he will be more happy in his panegyrist. 





“TEXILEE” IN ENGLISH.* 


N poetry as well as in personal ornament, filagree is 
I sometimes very charming. The mere ghost of an 
idea, set to tremulous music, appears more seductive 
than a substantial reality of the imagination; while a bit 
of sentiment, slight in itself but capable of being in- 
definitely beaten out, derives from its very slenderness & 
pathos which few can resist. A noticeable member of 
the filagree school of poets is M. Francois Coppée. 
Perhaps few writers, even of verse, ever started with so 
small a capital. Beyond the gift of verbal melody, which 
he certainly possesses in an unusual degree, and a certain 
pensive sweetness of mood, he possesses none of the 
stock-in-trade which forms the natural prerogative of 
poets : little or no shaping imagination, no great insight, 
no special love of nature, no passion, and no power. 
Despite all this, he uses his one advantage so admirably, 
he fashions his filagree so prettily, that it would be hard 
to deny him the name of poet. In what is perhaps his 
most original and coherent work, “Le Luthier de 
Crémone,” a poem written for the theatre and acted with 
no little success, he fascinates attention by pure charm 
and simplicity of manner; while in “Le Passant,” 
another contribution to the stage, in which Mdlle. Agar 
created a most witching impression, and Sarah Bernhardt 
played with a certain weird power, he produces, with 
materials even more slender, the same spiritualising 
effect. He is, nevertheless, more like the shadow of a 


singer than a real bard full of the knowledge and 


tendencies of his time: and his faint little melodies in 
the minor key win us like olian murmurs from 
Shadow-land. 

In “L’Exilée,” perhaps his most popular poem, or 
series of poems, M. Coppée passes from one dim mood 
to another with the ease of a melancholy spirit. Each 
poem is a little sigh, very human, yet curiously insub- 
stantial. The difficulty of translating such pieces seemed 
to us insuperable, but the present translator, with a 
singular felicity and lightness of touch, turns French into 
English filagree most delightfully. Only a lady, we 
should fancy, could have done the work with such 
dexterity—in a man’s coarse hand the little book would 
have been crushed like the nestful of delicate eggs 
mentioned in “ Espoir timide : ”— 

Chére enfant, qu’avant tout vos volontés soient faites ! 


Mais, comme on trouve un mid rempli d’ceufs de fauvettes, 
Vous avez ramassé mon cceur sur le chemin. 


Si de Panéantir vous aviez le caprice, 

Vous n’‘auriez qu’a fermer brusquement votre mai 

— Mais vous ne voudrez pas, j’en suis sir, qu’il périsse ! 

Here and there, of course, the necessity of faithfulness 
to the original causes awkward turns and involutions, 
but this was inevitable. . Only those who have attempted 
similar work —- who have tried to tackle Heine, for 





* L’Exilé, By Francois Corrée. Done into English verse by 
I, 0. L. (London: Kegan Paul and Co.) 
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example—know the difficulty of producing such a trans- 
lation as the following :— 


NATURE’S Pity. 


In grief the senses grow more fine ; 
Alas ! my darling’s gone from me !— 
And in all Nature, I divine 
There lurks a secret sympathy. 


The noisy nests, I half believe, 
Their bickerings for me restrain, 

The flowers for my trouble grieve, 
The stars feel pity for my pain. 


The linnet almost seems ashamed 
To sing aloud his joyous song ; 
The lily knows her fragrance blamed, 
The stars confess they do me wrong. 
Within their sweetness I discern 
Only my sweet, too long away ! 
And for her breath, eyes, voice; I yearn, 
Like lily, star, and linnet’s lay. 

This is felicitous, without being positively faultless. 
The original is a mere tender breathing, hardly a lyric, 
lacking altogether the heart-crushing strength of the 
wail in “Ye Banks and Braes.” When Burns takes 
Nature into his sympathy he does so like a strong man 
yielding to overmastering tenderness; his utterance is a 
deep-chested groan more than a sigh from the mouth. 
Even Tannahill is more robust than M. Coppée. In 
poems like the one we have quoted Coppée shows the 
influence of Heine more than that of any other poet, 
except, perhaps, Lamartine. The following piece is very 
much in Heine’s manner, simple and symbolic :— 

THE THREE BIRDS. 
“Fly over corn-fields,” I said to the dove, 
“ And beyond the meadow-land sweet with hay, 
Pluck me the flower to win her love !” 
Said the dove—“ ’Tis too far away !” 


And I said to the eagle—“ Mount with — 
On soaring pinion—steal from the sky 

The heavenly fire that perchance I need !” 
Said the eagle—“ It is too high!” 


Then I said to the vulture—* This heart devour, 
Borne down by its love and its sorrow’s weight, 
Spare only what has escaped the power !” 
Said the vulture—“’Tis too late !” 


“1 Exilée” consists of exactly twenty little poems of 
this kind, all more or less sentimental, and having for 
their subject the 

Fair child with sweet eyes, O Norway’s pale rose, 


mentioned in the dedication. It is in fact merely the 
chronicle of the attachment of the poet for a young lady 
‘‘seventeen years” his junior. Her charms are thus 
explicitly described :— 

Oft musing, with hand on my eyes, I behold 


Her lithe form and small head, with the pallid gold 
Of her hair cut short on her forehead white. 


Poet and lady meet on the banks of Lake Leman, and 
after a formal introduction become acquainted. The 
progress of the gentleman’s feelings is minutely described 
in the lyrics, which follow each other in thoughtfully 
devised sequence. In the piece called “ Pre-existence” 
the poet fancies that they have met before in some 
serene world. 


And when in thine eyes I mirrored my own, 

I knew we had lived in the ages long gone ; 

And haunted since then by a nameless yearning, 
To the heavens my dream is ever returning, 

Our birthland there to discover I try ; 

And soon as night mounts up the eastern sky 

My glances seek in the glittering dome 

The stars that may, whilom, have been our home ! 


Of all this love nothing serious comes, and the lady 
passes gently away from the horizon of her admirer, re- 
flecting perhaps that it would require even more senti- 
ment than he possesses to get over the disparity of 
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“seventeen years,” “Then pity me not, though even 
I die!” the poet cries in conclusion, We do not feel 
much inclined to pity him. His grief is too insubstan- 
tial to last, and we feel that he will get over it. As for 
the poems, they are, as we have said, the veriest filagree 
or gossamer; yet as here translated, they are very 
attractive. The hand that can do such dainty work so 
well ought not to be idle in the future, and we hope that 
it will give us more translations. To have succeeded at 
all with so faint a singer as Coppée is a triumph of lite- 
rary manipulation; but we should like the translator 
next time to leave this thin ghost of a poet alone and to 
touch something more robust. 





HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE.* 


N ARROW and ever narrower becomes the patch 

of Europe unvisited by tourists and unwritten of 
by amateur authors. There was such a piece of land 
between Paris in the west, and the Rhine on the east. 
No one but Murray had hitherto described it in the 
English language, unless, indeed, we admit to a place 
on our shelves the little books and pamphlets which have 
been written on the wine that grows there and is, ina more 
or less adulterated form, exported to England. But this 
terra incognita existsnolonger. Mrs. Edwards has rudely 
torn aside the veil which concealed the wealth and 
happiness of, probably, the most positivist, as it is the 
most industrious and prosperous, population in the world. 
We could forgive her for having added one more volume to 
the already far too extensive collection of trave's, if only 
that volume presented any features of interest. But it is, 
unfortunately, in sad contrast to the smiling country of 
which Mrs. Edwards discourses at full length. Instead of 
rich pasture, fertile fields, and pleasant valleys, we find in 
“Holidays in Eastern France” nothing but a dreary 
waste of platitudes—waste, indeed, in more senses than 
one, since the hours spent in reading this portly volume 
are irretrievably lost. We never so fully appreciated the 
value of time and the folly of spending it unprofitably as 
when considering the hours devoted to plodding through 
these three hundred and odd weary pages. And it is a 
singular fact that, although they produce an impression 
of such utter tediousnessand inanity, it is not easyto specify 
exactly why they do so. They are dull, it is true; but 
the descriptions, taken separately, are not much duller than 
those we find in Murray. There are, of course, many 
blunders in the book ; but these blunders are not more 
unpardonable than many which we willingly forgive in 
more lively publications. There is much word-painting, 
too ; but the word-painting is not more glaringly absurd 
and tiresome than that which we find in many fashionable 
novels. The secret, we think, of the overwhelming 
tediousness of this book lies in two causes ; the one, that 
Mrs. Edwards is in a constant state of admiration and 
looks at everything through rose-coloured spectacles ; the 
other, in the fact that she gives vent to this admiration in 
an incessant series of commonplaces clad in exaggerated 
and too frequently incorrect language. ‘There is no 
poverty here, my host tells me, and this is why life is so 
pleasant.” Such is one of the remarks she hears in the 
department of Seine-et-Marne. Now we are very 
glad to hear that there are no poor in this portion 
of the French Republic (of which, by the bye, 
the tricolour flag is said to wave “proudly” from 
the cathedral at Troyes, though we do not know 
eT ee ore gay be) cL Sic) ae eae ae ia cia 


* Holidays in Eastern France. By M. BetHam Epwarps, Author 
of oA Winter With the Swaliows.” (Hurst and Blackett.) 
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how a flag is to. wave proudly or humbly, or in any other 


direction than that in which the wind blows it), but we do 
not want this fact hammered out, so to say, into thin gold- 
leaf, and made to do duty as the pitce de résistance for 
three weary chapters. So with her descriptions of anti- 
quities she has seen, and manufactures or industrial 
establishments she has’ visited, they would be good 
enough if there were only less enthusiasm, and passable 
if not ornamented by a quantity of statistical and historical 
lore. We wonder where Mrs. Edwards obtained the in- 
formation with. which she supplies the reader so lavishly. 
We confess to being very curious about the authority on 
which she states that the duty on sugar is now very high 
in France, for she is clearly entirely unaware of the fact 
that the middle and lower classes in that country hardly 
consume any cane-sugar at all; in fact, though she spent 
a month in the beet-root producing districts, she never 
seems to have found out for what purpose that beet-root 
is grown. A little more caution might have been appro- 
priate when she states positively that the Provence rose is 
not grown in Provence, but in Provins—not in the south, 
but in the north-east. She evidently implicitly believes 
in the statement of the good people of that city, who, 
calmly ignoring the rose-gardens of Cagnes, and Dra- 
guignan, and Grasse, of which the perfume extends far out 
to sea, attribute to their own comparatively cold little town 
that floral pre-eminence which has for centuries been the 
special feature of the southern province. But perhaps 
the most marvellous piece of information is that on 
page 106, when she tells of Anabaptists at Montbeliard. 
Mrs. Edwards should, as soon as she can, go and hear 
the “Prophéte” at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
‘Hundred Years’ War,” too, is a newly-invented name 
for a period which the authoress was evidently afraid of 
describing too minutely. Apparently, she does not mean 
the long war between England and France—although 
her pages being obscure, she may possibly be alluding to 
this—and no other has, under such a term, been included 
in our studies. 

Of minor inaccuracies the book is full. On page 5 
100,000 francs is said to be equivalent to £40,000, and 
the blunder is not corrected in the copious list of errata. 
The golden oriole is a little further on described as sing- 
ing like a nightingale. Either Mrs. Edwards has drawn 
on her imagination, or, which we cannot for a moment 
suppose, she is utterly devoid of any musical sense what- 
ever. For there is probably no bird more disagreeable 
to the ear than this oriole, which is so beautiful to look at ; 
in fact, we do not know with what we can compare its 
note, unless it be with Mrs. Betham Edwards’ prose. 


FICTION. 


Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, jun. (Macmillan.)}— 
Mr. James’s thoroughgoing admirers (and by this time he 
has in England a considerable band of such persons) have 
always maintained that “Roderick Hudson,” which we 
believe was his first novel, is also his best. Its American 
edition has never been widely circulated here, and therefore 
Messrs. Macmillan have done a good deed in bringing out 
an English and revised issue. We think that the reading of 
it will make most people subscribe to the opinion which we 
have already quoted. [It is not, perhaps, an altogether satis- 
factory thing, though it is not an uncommon one nowadays, 
that an author’s first work should be better than its succes- 
sors, But this is of less immediate moment than the fact 
that “ Roderick Hudson” is a very good novel—good, too, 
with a peculiar sort of goodness. Those who are deter- 
mined to find fault may remark that, like most of its author’s 
work, it bears strong traces of French rather than English 
inspiration, Mr. James has all the preference of the coun- 


trymen of Racine for the exhibition of single powerful situa- — 


tions, instead of, as our own great masters have generally — 


done, exhibiting life in a broad. ‘t, and character in its 
various phases and modifications. In “ Roderick Hudson ” 
the situation is that of a young fellow of intensely artistic 
temperament, but quite undisciplined and uncultured, 
wrecked for want of will and, so to speak, conscience. His 
friend and would-be good angel, Rowland Mallet ; his evil 
angel, Christina Light, a young woman who bears an odd 
resemblance to an American Ethel Newcome, dashed with 
anticipations of Mr. James’s own Daisy Miller ; his jfancée, 
Mary Garland, and his mother, who has all the plaintive 
imbecility which seems to be the ruling characteristic of the 
American novelist’s mother, practically complete the list of 
dramatis persona, though there are some supers. The book 
is rather a melancholy one, as is usual with its author, and, as 
is also usual with him, more than rather provoking. Mr, 
James, like many others of his countrymen, never seems to 
see that bad manners and egotism are not excusable but in- 
excusable crimes, and that they create an adverse nervous 
impression which is irresistible. We have seen it 

that his works are intended as a justification of America and 
Americans. If it be so he is certainly of Mrs. Malaprop’s 
opinion as to the proper beginning of love. But this does not 
prevent “ Roderick Hudson” from being a book which no 
novel-reader will be well advised if he passes over. 


A Parisian Sultana. Translated from A. Belot, by H. 
Dunstan (Remington).—Mr. Dunstan’s version of M. Belot’s 
book is scarcely a first-rate translation of a decidedly third- 
rate novel. M. Belot has evidently been prevented from 
sleeping by the fame of M. Jules Verne, and burns to equal 
it. He may possibly also have, as he professes to have, a 
laudable desire to instruct Parisians who read nothing but 
novels in the manners and customs of Central Africa: But, 
whatever may have been his motive, he has certainly not 
succeeded in producing an interesting book. The subject of 
“A Parisian Sultana” is the journey of a French lady, 


‘English by birth, in search of her husband and attended by 


her suitors. The comic element is supplied by a certain 
Miss Beatrice Poles, one of the favourite Ang/aises of French 
writers, with impossible dresses, huge feet, and an idea that 
everybody is in love with her. As the lovely Laura de 
Guéran is also an Englishwoman, the perfidious isle has no 
great cause to complain of M. Belot. His second comic 
figure is a very old friend, the valet-poltroon, who perpetually 
gets his masters into scrapes, and when he returns to civilised 
countries boasts of his exploits in preserving them. There 
are plenty of hairbreadth escapes provided, and M. Belot has 
evidently got up his subject with some care. But, perhaps 
for this very cause his book does not go at all trippingly off, 
and at no time enlists the sympathy or interest of the reader. 
The physical peculiarities of Africans, and especially of 
African women, are dwelt upon in a way which is a little 
disagreeable, and suggests the uncharitable idea that instruc- 
tion in geography was not the only purpose the writer had 
in view. With a considerable amount of excision “ A Parisian 
Sultana” might be made into a tolerably popular boys’ book. 
But as a romance of African travel it is, if more correct in! 
fact, not to be mentioned in the same week with M. Verne’s 
works, still less with an excellent book written some years 
ago, the “Kaloolah” of Dr. Mayo. Now tobe correct in fact 
is a great recommendation of a history or a volume of travels, 
but is of scarcely so much importance in a novel. 


Cousins. By L. B. Walford. (W. R. Blackwood 
and Son).—The author of “Cousins” has hit upon 
a “hard case” of an exceedingly interesting kind. If 
you propose by letter, and the papa, supposing your 
proposal to be made to the wrong daughter, shows it 
to that young woman, what ought you to do? Make 
the best of your bargain, decides Colonel Simon Lutteridge, 
for the sake of the young woman’s feelings. Whether the 
other young woman’s feelings and the chance of a miserable 
life for the aumariés, as an admirable old French word has 
it, ought not to incline the balance the other way, is an 
ethical problem which we shall not attempt to decide here. 


| It is sufficient to say that the situation is led up to in 
“Cousins” by a great deal of very delicate character drawing, 
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volume, indeed, of “Cousins” is as good a piece of work as. 
we have seen for some time; but the workmanship and 
interest fall off greatly in the second volume, and 
do not materially improve in the third. The subject 
of the book, and its list of dramatis persona, are 
designed on altogether too small a scale for a three- 
volume novel, and the author has spoilt her book not a 
little by extending it to such dimensions. Nevertheless, the 
characters of the hero and heroine are of great interest, and 
the first at least of decided novelty ; while few of the lesser 
personages are destitute of some lively traits of observation 
and skilful rendering of character. Whether, on the whole, 
the merits of the book overbalance the defects is a matter 
for individual taste to decide ; but if anybody has the faculty, 
nowhere more valuable than in the reading of novels, of en- 
joying the good things in a book without much disturbing 
himseif about its defects, “Cousins” may be confidently re- 
commended to him. One of those defects, indeed, the 
quite unnecessary slaughter of an amiable person, may, for 
aught we know, seem to some persons a merit. Bloodthirsti- 
ness is often strongly developed in novel-readers. 


Between the Lights. By Lisette Earle. (Remington.)— 
Somewhere in her book Miss Earle informs us that “in these 
days, when persons are writing for either fame or money, they 
readily pander to the public taste, keeping their real senti- 
ments in the background.” We hope for her own sake that 
this is the case with the author of “Between the Lights,” 
though we should be very sorry for the public taste if she 
had succeeded in pandering to it. The book consists of 
several short stories of a very namby-pamby kind, and 
usually containing an element of Spiritualism, or something 
of the sort, which adds a good deal to their silliness. They 
have, generally speaking, no particular point about them, 
and, though we can conceive that the writing of them may 
have been in some inscrutable way a satisfaction to Miss 
Earle, we cannot imagine that the reading of them is likely 
to give any satisfaction to anybody else. The epithet 
“harmless ” they might indeed deserve, were it not for their 
tampering with the supernatural ; but as it is, even this faint 
praise would probably be out of place. 





THE MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


HE Nineteenth Century, which is more voluminous than 
usual, contains much interesting matter. It opens with 

an article by Colonel W. W. Knollys on “ Boy Soldiers,” in 
which the deficiencies of our present military system and its 
evil results on the strength of the army are tersely and clearly 
pointed out. It may well be doubted, however, whether the 
remedy suggested by the author is likely to prove effective. 
We think a much more radical change will be found neces- 
sary. An extremely amusing article on moose-hunting in 
Canada is contributed by Lord Dunraven; if the young 
peers hungry for distinction whom he has taken under his 
wing were likely to discourse as eloquently in the Upper 
House as does his lordship in the pages of the ineteenth 
Century, we are sure that no further objections would be 
raised to an alteration in the hours of sitting. Sir Henry 


_ Thompson's concluding article on “Food and Feeding ” 


deserves more than a passing notice, and will be dealt with 
elsewhere. A portion of the results of Mr. Caird’s trip to 
India is noted down for us, with small explanatory map, 
and, naif as is the author’s style, it is astonishing how many 
valuable facts which will certainly be new to most people, 
and even to many who ought to know them, he has been 
able to collect. He is inclined to agree, at least in general 
terms, with the new financial policy of the Government, 
but his article supplies, we think, some of the best argu- 
ments in favour of a very large extension of public works 
for the prevention of future famines. Among many other 
facts not universally known, we may mention Mr. Caird’s 
statement that the great Ganges canal, which is carried 
by high embankments across many lowlying tracts, has 


.. frequently cut off the natural drainage of these districts 
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and a series of excellent sketchesf domestic life. The first 


and’ caused them to become extremely unhealthy. This is 
a singular comment on the employment of Artillery and 
Infantry officers.in the erection of huge public works. No 


‘civil engineer who had passed through his apprenticeship 


could have been guilty of so huge a blunder, which is now 
being gradually remedied with great difficulty and expense. 

_ Among many able and suggestive articles in the Fort- 
nightly for this month, Mr, Lowe’s, on “ A Simple Way out of 
the Indian Difficulty,” deserves prominent attention. India, 
a poor, over-taxed, and over-peopled country, is, as everyone 
knows, suffering from one of the cruellest visitations that ever 
befel any nation; under the innocent guise of loss by 
exchange there is an annual drain of three millions sterling 
on the Indian Exchequer ; a sum India can ill afford to lose, 
and which is not compensated by any gain in another direc- 
tion. This calamity Mr, Lowe thinks can be easily averted, 
and following on the lines laid down by that eminent theo- 
retical and practical economist, Ricardo, in his “ Proposals 
for an Economical and Secure Currency,” he proceeds to 
discuss the remedy. After dilating on Colonel Smith’s plan 
for approximating the monetary standards ofthe two countries, 
India and England, Mr. Lowe proposes, and it is best to give 
his suggestion in his own words, “to limit the currency of the 
rupee to amounts of small value, and to introduce by such 
means as Indian experts may think best a paper currency 
sustained at par with gold by the right to require bullion for 
notes and notes for bullion in certain specified quantities.” 
By this plan the Indian Exchequer would gain six millions 
per annum, and besides have at its disposal a very consider- 
able portion of the two hundred millions supposed to con- 
stitute the present currency of the country. 

Lovers of French literature will be grateful to Mr. Saints- 
bury for his intelligent and appreciative study of that charm- 
ing but little read writer, Saint Evremond, the Voltaire of 
the seventeenth century, and the literary progenitor of 
several of the forms of writing that made French prose 
pre-eminent in the succeeding age. In continuation of an 
article on the Victorian democracy to which we drew atten- 
tion in May, Professor Pearson has an essay on the functions 
of modern Parliaments, in which he endeavours to show, and 
we think with some success, that the remarkable difference 
in the composition of the House of Commons now from what 
it was in the ante-Reform period is due to natural economic 
causes resulting from the changed condition of things. 
Notably the operation of the law of the division of labour has 
brought about the falling into separate ranks of the men who 
think out the principles of change and of those who apply 
those principles in legislation. Those who read Mr. Wisker on 
“ The Coloured Man in Australia,” will be glad to learn that 
there is at present no chance, thanks to the. timely repressive 
measures taken by the Australian Governments, of that part of 
her Majesty’s dominions passing virtually under the rule of the 
Emperor of China. It is curious that the subject, which is of 
profound importance, should not have excited more attention 
at home. Of the “yellow agony” in the Western States of 
the Union we have from time to time heard a good deal. Mr. 


Bret Harte’s powerful pen has, perhaps, been the principal — 


agency in making the heathen Chinee a familiar figure. But 
in America the danger was apparent rather than real. In 
many parts of Australia, on the other hand, notably in 
Queensland, the Chinese formed a large minority of the popu- 
lation, and in some places a majority, andthe danger was 
therefore a serious one. 

The Conter:porary Review for this month is rather heavy. 
The lightest thing in it is an article by Mr. Thomas Hughes 
on that very superior but rather over-rated person, Benjamin 
Franklin. M. Rénan’s account of the last Jewish revolt under 
Hadrian is learned and lively. The Rev. W. L. Blackley 
advocates compulsory providence as a cure for pauperism, 
Professor St. George Mivart has a biological article, and Dr. 
B. W. Richardson deals with narcotics, particularly chloral. 

Fraser’s thrives under the new editorship, although, as 
might have been expected, the professorial element Js, per- 
haps, rather too prominent, There are ‘no less than three 
contributions by Scotch professors, and a fourth, on Scotch 
universities, probably also emanates from some seat of learn- 
ing north of the Tweed. Itis a relief to turn from academic 
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writing to the first instalment of Mr. Blackmore’s new tale, 


“ Mary Anerley,” which promises to equal his best known. 


works in interest and truth of characterisation. Those who 
want to hear everything that can be urged by philosophic 
Liberals against the foreign policy of the Government will 
find it in a condensed, incisive form in the concluding article 
of the number. 

Blackwood, on the other hand, takes up the cudgels for the 
Government in a Party article on the Afghan War and the 
scientific frontier. All will read with interest the account of 
the relief of Ekowe by one who was with Colonel Pearson 
during the siege. 

Macmillan’s is fall of good reading this month. The 
leader is an article on Wordsworth by Mr. Mathew Arnold, 
Everything Mr. Arnold writes is graceful, interesting, and 
suggestive. But, with all due deference to his opinions both 
as a professor of poetry and as our most accomplished and 
discriminating living critic, we imagine his warmest admirers 
will be rather startled to find him deliberately placing Words- 
worth as a poet on a pedestal above all the other European 
writers, with the single exception of Goethe, that have appeared 
since the death of Moliére, and above all English poets 
except Shakespeare and Milton. We content ourselves with 
remarking that among the poets Mr. Arnold considers 
inferior to Wordsworth are Schiller and Heine. In 1850, 
after Wordsworth’s death, when subscriptions were solicited 
for a memorial to the poet, Lord Macaulay, in his telling 
way, remarked that, ten years before, as much would have 
been collected within the University of Cambridge as was 
then subscribed in all England. Even then Wordsworth’s 
short-lived popularity was on the wane. And now, thirty 
years later, we are gravely told that this writer should take 
rank among the three greatest names in six hundred years of 
English poetry. To such fame a merely insular reputation 
has no claim. Who, and we are speaking of cultivated men, 
on the Continent has read Wordsworth, and, among the few 
who have read him, who will be found to accede to the 
position of supremacy over other poets, English and foreign, 
that Mr. Arnold accords to him? The “ Diary of a Man of 
Fifty” is one of those etchings of episode that Mr. Henry 
James excels in. Mr. J. C. Morison has an interesting article 
on the “ Mirabeaus,” apropos of M.de Loménie’s recent book. 

The strong points in the Cornhi//] are a delightful “ Hour 
in a Library,” by the editor, and the first instalment of a new 
story about Scotland and yachting of course, by Mr. 
William Black. An article on the origin and organisation of 
the Comédie Frangaise will be read with interest, and an 
essay on French and English pictures is lively and dis- 
criminating. 

Lemple Bar is just the thing to take to the sea-side. The 
articles are short, chatty, and various. Mr. Charles G. 
Leland has an amusing and veracious episode—“ Captain 
Jonas Smith.” There are two pleasant gossipy essays in the 
ana style on the souvenirs of Madame Vigée Le Brun and on 
Tallemant des Reaux, who wrote, like so many Frenchmen, 
“Memoires pour Servir,” etc., in the seventeenth century ; 
both excellent examples of the best kind of light reading, 
and we are grateful for light reading nowadays even in the 
magazines. The character of Boswell is defended against 
Macaulay’s attacks in an ingenious article. 

The Gentleman’s is remarkably good this month. The 
articles which perhaps best repay perusal are “ Men of 
Letters in Parliament,” by the Member for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and “‘ Some Australian Capitals,” by Redspinner. 

London Society is bright, light, and sketchy. The fortune 
made in business this time is a romance of invention—the 
life and labours of Sir Henry Bessemer. 


The best things in Belgravia are—“ A Hero’s Reward,” 
by Ouida, and “A Town Vengeance,” by James Payn. 
Austin Dobson contributes “A Barmecide Ballad,” and “A 
Night in a Hospital,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton, ought to be 
widely read. There is also a short poem by Bret Harte. 

We have received All the Year Round, The Liberal, 
Mission Life, Sunday Reading for the Young, The Inter- 
pn Portrait Gallery, Social Notes, The Argosy, and the 
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NEW MUSIC. 


NOVELLO, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
“ A NEW Method for the Piano.” Translated by Prof. — 
. - Mannheimer, from the “ Klavier-Unterrichts-Briefe” — 
of Aloys Hennes. Course V.—The words “and Harmony ” 
should be added to the title of this clever work, to give a 
proper idea of its contents. The author calls it “a complete, - 
practical, easy, and approved system,” and in confirming 
this we only need add that in Germany the work has reached 
its twenty-fifth editions  — 
-METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
“Carmen.” Opera in Four Acts. English words by 
Henry Hersée ; music by Georges Bizet. Piano and vocal 
score.— Hitherto a prohibitive price has been charged for the 
score of “ Carmen,” and, but for the unusual popularity 
achieved by the opera in this country, the sale of the work 
would have been small indeed. Messrs. Metzler, who own 
the English copyright, have just published a capital piano 
and vocal score, with the English words which Mr. Hersée 
so skilfully supplied for the Carl Rosa performance ; and 
their charge for this production is no more .than six shillings 
net. At such a reasonable price, no amateur fond of 
“ Carmen” need be without this complete copy of the opera. 





ENOCH and SONS, 19, Holles Street, W. 

“ Henselt Album ” and “ Kirchner Albumblitter.” Vols. 
489 and 490 of Litolff Edition.—The first-named, edited by 
Berthold Tours, contains twelve pieces by Henselt for the 
large sum of eighteenpence. The Albumblatter are Kir- 
chner’s Op. 7, and very graceful little trifles they are. 

“The Knight and the Ladye.” Ballad ; written and com- 
posed by Cotsford Dick.—Here the musician might have 
found a more appropriate setting for his own words, which 
would have been better suited by lively, vigorous strains than 
the quiet and sentimental. The last verse should not have 
been commenced in the minor, either. 

“Happier Days in Store.” Song; words by Lewis 
Novra’; music by: Ciro Pinsuti.—Simple and pretty, but 
containing no allusion to Civil Service co-operation. 

“Parted Hearts.” Song; words by Edward Oxenford ; 
music by C. A. Ranken.—A graceful, well-written song, full 
of melody and contrast. 

“The Broken Rose.” Waltz by W. C. Levey; “The 
Yellow Dwarf,” polka, by Mrs. Stuart Caulfeild ; “ Dora,” 
polka, by Louis Gregh.—Some dance music of the average 
type, charmingly illustrated. 





STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and Co, 84, New Bond 
Street, W. 

“The Parochial Psalter and Hymn Book.” Selected and 
arranged by the Rev. J. Robinson, M.A.—This is one of the 
largest and most complete works of its kind that has ever yet 
been placed before the public, and it does its compiler the 
utmost credit. The present is not the first edition of the 
* Parochial Psalter,” which the author properly describes as 
“a carefully selected work in harmony with the teaching and 
practice of the Church, and as such adapted to general use.” 
The musical portion has been carefully looked after by Dr. 
Rimbault and Mr. Hopkins. 

“ Three Easy Valses ;” “Souvenir de Haydn” (sonatina). 
For violin and piano, by Otto Peiniger.—These little things 
are excellent in their way, the fingering and bowing of the 
violin parts being carefully marked. 

“ A May Song,” words by Violet Fane; “The Bride’s 
Welcome,” words by Aylmer Corsen ; music by J. Schénbach. 
—These ballads are above the average, and if “ The Bride’s 
Welcome ” were as original as it is charming its merit would 
be still greater than it is. Mr. Schénbach’s accompaniments 
are effective, and he indulges in some daring harmonies and 
progressions. “A May Song” is full of examples of these, 
to a few of which—notably in the second bar of page 2— 
we must take exception. Altogether, though, and despite 
the reminiscence of Rubinstein, “The Bride’s Welcome” ‘is 
the better song of the two. 

“Flowerets.” Song; words by J. B. Hardwicke; music 
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nes ineeshesininenettidinntnnalineneneliiastemsnenmsnesnensesatsaie 
by C. J. Richardson.—A commonplace imitation of the | | THE Statistical Society held its forty-fifth anniversary 


Claribel style. 





WEEKES and Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 

“ Four Movements from Spohr.” Arranged for the organ 
by Humphrey Stark.—These pieces are worthy the attention 
of organ students or players on the look-out for pleasing 
voluntaries. The same may be said of an “ Andante in A,” 
by Guglielmo Lardelli, and a shilling book of “ Original 
Voluntaries,” by Nicholas Heins. | oon 

“ Adagio,” from Spohr’s quartet in G minor. Transcribed 
for piano, and also violin and piano, by. Berthold Tours.— 
Publications of this sort are not particularly to be welcomed, 
but the one under notice is certainly not worse than trans- 
criptions as arule are, and in some respects it is a little’ 
better. f 

“ My Bird ;” “ A Song of Long Ago.” Music by Humphrey 
J. Stark.—A couple of not very striking or original ballads 
such as there are too many of already. , 

“ To Meadows ;” “ A Canticle to Apollo.” Words by R. 
Herrick ; music by Mary G. Carmichael.—These are four- 
part songs, and the first-named is undoubtedly the better of 
the two. They are presumably not intended for the usual 
quartet, as the parts are marked for first and second soprano 
and first and second alto. Individuality in compositions of 
this sort we look for in vain nowadays, but Miss Carmichael 
is quite as successful as many others whose names are 
better known. 





Woop and Co., 3, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

“ Fidelity.” Song ; words and music by Frank D’Alquen. 
—A most uninteresting ballad, might be the work of an 
amateur. 

“ Shall I tell you your Fortune?” Duet, written by E. L. 
Blanchard ; music by Julia Woolf.—There is not a suspicion 
of originality about this duet, but it is as lively and taking 
as are most of Miss Woolf's efforts. The words are amusing. 

“The World is a Fairy Ring.” Song ; words by Eliza 
Cook ; music by W. F. Bradshaw.—Another weak attempt 
to imitate Claribel. Surely the day for this class of ballad 
must be fast dying out. As for Eliza Cook’s words, if any- 
thing they are more stale and commonplace than the music. 

The “Clock” Polka, by C. H. R. Marriott.—We have only 
one thing to say against this piece of music. It introduces 
the ugliest, silliest of all the hackneyed strains ever yet 
whistled in the streets, or dinned in our ears by barrel- 
organs. All further publication of the “ Grandfather’s Clock,” 
in whatever form, ought to be “stopped ! short !” by Act of 
Parliament. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
eccugliaidacate 

AN interesting archeological “find” is reported from 

Edinburgh, in the shape of a signed copy of “The 
Solemn League and Covenant,” which, at the time of the 
struggle of Scotland with Charles the First, was sent broad- 
cast over the country. The first signature is that of Robert 
Douglas, a leading Presbyterian clergyman of the time, 
and reported to be the grandson of the luckless Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


THE Glasgow Herald is perhaps of all living commercial 
concerns the most remarkable proof of how poetry and busi- 
ness can pull together. Notwithstanding the strenuous 
Scotsman, it is the most prosperous journal north of the 
Tweed. Its first conductor, Mr. George Outram, was one 
of the best writers of humouristic verse after Burns. Not 
only are volumes of poetry expected shortly from its present 
eminently successful and judicious conductor, Mr. James 
H. Stoddart, and from Mr. William Canton—now familiar 
to our own readers—but a second associate of Mr. Stoddart, 
Mr. William Freeland, has written so many pleasing verses 
in some of our magazines that one wonders at his present 
silence. Long may our truly independent contemporary 
continue in every sense a home of harmony and plenty. 


ea NBIC 


meeting on Monday last, the 3oth of June ; Mr. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P.,the outgoing president, in thechair. The financial 
condition of the Society was stated by the treasurer to be 
exceedingly favourable ; and the sale of the Society’s journal 
had largely increased. The chairman moved, ‘and Mr. W. 
Newmarch, F.R.S., seconded, the adoption of the report, 
which was carried unanimously. Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., 
was elected president for the ensuing year, and the council 


_and officers were duly appointed. After which the chairman 


announced the subject selected for the essays to compete 
for the Howard Medal of 1880 (worth £20) to be, “The 
Oriental Plague, in its Social, Economical, Political, aiid 
International Relations ; special reference being made to 
the labours of Howard on the subject.” 


WE understand that in the event of a Chair of Education 
being founded in Glasgow University, the first offer of it will 
probably be made to Mr. William Jolly, Inspector of Schools, 
and the truly able editor of Combe’s educational works. 


MEssRS. S. W. PARTRIDGE AND CO., of Paternoster 
Row, are about publishing, in one volume, a story by Cecil 
Clarke, entitled “ Great-heart and his Little Friends, Trixie 
and Dot ; where they Went, and what they Learned.” 


THE circulation of scientific works in Russia is so small 
that native savanis experience an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in publishing their labours. Professor Kovalevsky, who 
recently died at St. Petersburg, is found to have left behind 
him the MS. of no less than thirty different works which no 


publisher would undertake to give to the world. Professor 


Vasillieff, the eminent Orientalist, has also several volumes 
on Buddhism and Philology in Central Asia, which he is 
compelled to keep in his portfolio for want of means to pub- 
lish them. Recently the suggestion was thrown out to esta- 
biish an association in Russia to undertake the publication 
of works of native scientists, and it is stated that the Grand 
Duke Constantine has offered to become President of the 


Society, - 


THERE is a possibility, we hear, of another biography of 
Bishop Selwyn being published. The name of the author 
has not become known ; but it is said that the preparation 
alone will last three years. 


A STATUE to King Robert the Bruce at his supposed birth. 
place, Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire, is to be unveiled in the 
beginning of next month. Several first-class parsons and 
second-class men of letters are to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. There will surely be amovement started to erect 
a monument to King David at Hebron. 


THERE is a proposal to sell in parts here the eminently 
popular “ Golden Bible” of Neff of Stuttgart—or to be more 
accurate, “The Holy Scriptures, with illustrations from the 
greatest masters of the art-epochs ; compiled by Alfred von 
Wurzbach, photographed print by Alfred von Rommel.” 
Each part—the Old Testament consists of twenty-five parts 
—is sold at one mark fifty pfennings, or about eighteen- 
pence. Apropos of Stuttgart, it may be mentioned that Mrs. 
Hebden, an English lady resident there, is understood to be 
preparing a volume relating her experiences of the German 


people. 


‘THe Teachers’ Training and Registration Society has 
been brought prominently before the notice of the public by 
the meeting held on Thursday last at Willis’s Rooms. The 
Right Hon. W.E. Forster presided ; and the advocacy of the 
claims of the Society by so distinguished a statesman will 
do much towards giving it a recognised position among 
existing educational institutions. The Right Hon. Lyon 
Playfair and Sir John Lubbock have undertaken to introduce 
a Bill into Parliament for the registration of qualified 
teachers ; but at present it would be very difficult to deter- 
mine the exact qualifications which should entitle a teacher 
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to a place on the register. The present Society will help 
to clear the way for the passing of Dr. Playfair’s Bill, 
for it indicates, with respect to women at least, the kind 


of training which they are expected to undergo before they 


are qualified to teach. The objects of the Society are 
twofold: it trains teachers and registers them; and con- 
sidering that this is only the second year of the existence 
of the Society, its success has been very marked. 


THE subjoined is the Russian literary news this week :— 
An account of General Kaufmann’s administration in Tur- 
kestan is shortly to be published by Colonel Kouropatkin, of 
the Etat-Major. In it some remarkable particulars will 
appear of the gross corruption of Russian officials in Central 
Asia. The Rooski Starina is publishing an excellent account 
of “ Crown Peasants in Russia,” by V. E. Semevski, together 
with “Materials for a Biography of Poushkin, by G. Goli- 
sheff,” and “The Tsar Peter the Great in his Letters to 
Count Tolstoy. 1708-1712.” The speciality of the Starina 
is history, and in this department it acquits itself in such an 
excellent manner as to deserve being rendered every month 
into English. Advices from Riga state that the authorities 
there have just published a “Collection of Materials for a 
History of the Baltic Province.” The work is of a very ex- 
haustive character, and constitutes an important contribution 
to the history of Russian conquest on the shores of the Baltic. 
The arrival at St. Petersburg of the second volume of the 
German translation of Mackenzie Wallace’s “ Russia” has 
provoked great satisfaction among the critics. General 
regret is expressed that the Russian publishers should be so 
tardy in transferring it into the vernacular, but in the mean- 
while (says the Go/os) “the German translation will make 
accessible to thousands the finest work that has ever been 
written on Russia.” 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
Golos scored a victory over its confréres a few days ago. 
Most of the Russian journals receive their provincial news 
through the International News Agency, which has agents 
in all the leading centres of the Empire. Unfortunately, it 
has none at Kherson, and, when the great robbery occurred 
there last week, the Go/os correspondent at Odessa undertook 
a journey to the town, and telegraphed a column of news to 
his journal. This provoked the envy of the other papers, 
who were able to print no news whatever on the subject, and 
they have since, one and all, fallen upon the International 
News Agency for not having a representative on the spot. 
Count Eristoff, the editor of the 7iflis Vestnik, has been 
condemned by the Court at Tiflis to pay a fine of five 
roubles, or to be subjected to one day’s arrest, for publishing 
a statement prohibited by the Censor. The recent fire at 
Orenburg brought to ruin the local Zis¢ok, all the machinery 
and plant being destroyed by the flames. As the Zistok was 
the only paper in the town, its non-appeéarance has been 
keenly felt, and several leading officials have come forward 
to assist the proprietors. Among them is the Governor, 
General Krijanosky, who has promised to organise a sub- 
scription for providing the Zistok with a rapid-printing 
machine, and in the meanwhile has granted the editor 250 
roubles out of the funds of the Red Cross Society. The 
Kooski Pravda, the promising daily newspaper that was 
suppressed by the Censor a short while ago, will reappear 

“t St. Petersburg next week. As an instance of the obstacles 
. npeding the provincial press of Russia, the Go/os mentions 
that the Policemaster at Elizavetograd, who has hitherto 
exercised censorial supervision over the local Vestnik, has 
refused to do so any longer, and, in consequence, the editor 
will have to send his sheets to be corrected at Odessa or 
Kherson, 240 miles distant. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Baker, SS oe Bart.—The Laws Relating to Quarantine. C. Kegan 


mete the late.—Tlie Ethics of George Eliot’s Works. W. 


— x. 
Georgina M.— Dorcas. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Reet. F ‘F.S.A. - » by Sir Thomas More. Robert Roberts, 
Lincolnshire. 
© AS Classical Dictionary of Hindoo Mythology. 
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Education Code of the Prussian Nation in its Present Form, The. C. Kegan 
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Riatio, Juan ene eu me and Hall. 
Salama, Malcolm Cant teen's Leave Cieutt, other poems, Remington 
Seo, J Cinvtord 1 arden Vol. XV. W Vitiekentniien 


IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 
as when new. Post and 








Ireland. to send me another 
“* Miraciline” for which I enclose the stamps. *T think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. I shall recommend it to others.— Yours, truly, Ropert Given.” 





It is particularly requested that any difficulty in ob- 
taining the EXAMINER be at once reported, with full 
particulars to “The Manager, EXAMINER Office, 136, 
Strand.” 





TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.— fost free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 14s. 3a; 
Quarterly, 7s. 24.—U.S. of America, £1 ros. 6d, to 
$7.50 gold.—India and the Colonies, £1 ros. 6d. Sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance, and may commence at any 
time. 





The Evitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 


Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 
The following have already appeared : 1. WINCHESTER. 
II. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. HARROw. 
V. AND V4, Rucpy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MarLBoROUGH. VIII. and VIIIA. 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’. IX. WELLINGTON. 
X. anpD XA, CuHrist’s Hospirat. XI. and 
XI4. SHREWSBURY. 


The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 
will be ferwarded to any address on receipt of 97 postage- 


stamps. 
OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 


THE EXAMINER. 


In the course of the Summer and Autumn will appear 
a Series of Articles on 


HOLIDAY RESORTS OF THE ENGLISH, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE EXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


Contents or No. 3726, June 28, 1879. 
Political and Social Notes. 
The Prince Imperial. Spoiling the Egyptians. 
The Forthcoming Imperial Meeting at Ems. The Anglo-Indian Army. 
_ Dinner v. Distinction. The Lords and their Business. 
The Future of the Balkan Peninsula. Costs. 
God the Known and God the Unknown. 
Modern Polite Conversation. Sunday at the East-End. 
Trade and Finance. 
7) Se A ae. Music. 


Lote: Caitineviall: Aiguantinbtiis’ ' White and Black. 
The Law of Rating. iy: ,. Lwelve Days with a Donkey. The nish: Bar. 
Four New Novels. The Weather. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


The ‘* EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 


months, to any address, for 28s. 6d., six Bie by 148. 3d.; three 


months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and 2-000. tb be | 


made payable to the PUBLISHER, xt Somerset House. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





Per Inch, Single Column ios ose « £010 0 
Across P we one ose 1oo°o 

Back Page, or Page Facing Matter ... mn 29 
Inside Pages, each e39 dae oes one 9 0 O° 
Per Column, or Half-page eee eee wo #4100 
Public Companies, per Page... « 10 060 0 
99 > per Column, or Half-page... 5 00 


Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 136, Strand. 

Advertisements for insertion in Saturday’s issue should be 
delivered at the Office not later than Twelve o’clock on 
Friday Morning. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 
MONDAY, July 7, THE LYONS MAIL, at 8.15 (Dubosc and Lesurques), 
Mr. Irving. 


TUESDAY, July 8, CHARLES I., at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 
WED July oi: the Benerir of Miss Exren Terry, HAMLET, at 
7-30. Mr. Irving, Miss Elien Terry. 
sRySenAR, July 10, LADY OF LYONS, at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry. 


SATURDAN. jaky +o, | THE BELLS, at 8.30. Mr. Irving. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE, HAMLET, SATURDAY, July 19. (By 
special desire.) 
Box-office open 1o till 5, where full casts of the can be obtained and 
oonte bashed fer-gih pasta 4 the beuann onaaes otbend onl alae 


YCEUM.—BENEFIT of Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


WEDNESDAY &VENING Joly >, when the Tragedy of 
HAMLET will be performed. Hamlet—Mr. Ophelia—Miss E. Towry. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 
STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, Suppers from Noon 
till =— (for 


*i 6d. ies and Gen- 
FFET (¢ oS from 10 a.m. till 
midnight) Refreshments. 
ae Coen from 12 till 3 


clock. 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- 
men only after 8 p.m. 


eee ROOM combines ele- 
gance with comfort and efficient 
ventilation. 


SPIERS & POND. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong onde Mlauben, 


yay ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE et OF —. MILLION. 


Prospectuses and pet e last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, cam be obtained om application to any of the Agents of the 


Company, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND BY ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Policies falling due at Midsummer should be renewed widin ie days from 
the o¢th ineneat. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies aad Branches, 
Heap Orrice—LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 

} West-Enp Orrice—8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
une 1879. 


THE Light, Handsome, and Roomy. 


NOCKABOUT 
Price tos. 6d. “ v Bac 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HABRRBON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 
26r, HIGH HOLBORN. 
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| eOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPRCTAT; = 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
‘NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
aud Che 


Possesses a pleasing . 
Everp dish fs improved hy ite addteion. 
Sui eke teeelis te 

be on every Sideboard 

res pronounce it the best 


Sauce. 
Am No better Sauce can be made. 


and enterprise. 
=. Shganeeds of bottles sold daily. 
oe Sciscrabie 1 = 
CAUTION. each Label is our Trap Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, 
name, Goopa.t, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. ~~ 
PEDALS | 7 ORS ASAE RELISH. 
This cellent — the plainest viands 
Bi tilintinte Mts cack Ulloa ke soem ccllicened colony comeinenn 
have awarded ae: to the YORKSHIRE Rena the ground that 
neither its strength nor its is . 
Sl Mareen, 4 craverarnegaes ie Ses ere 
Lm Se, tl steaks, 
or wu in combination by a cook in concoctin 
curries, or gravies ow me and made dishes. are ee 





The only sen fiae by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d. 8 s: 2s. 
Prepared by QOODALL BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 
ESTIMONTAL. 


lemen,—I hve not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 

saw ee th of time my sideboard has never lacked 
celebrated “ Y Relish,” and it gives me very great re to 
orward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it y of your 
My a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly - my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
* Yorkshire ish ’* always meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 


(ro BAKING Maal fr oper 
Unrivalled for and . 
by a have 


Manufactured from the 
Testimonials i 


Dispenses with brewer’ 
The best io the world. Defies 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The chea because the best. ingiepemeetie pe come Speetheld, and an 
inestimable boon to wives. Makes delicious puddings without oges. Pastry pastry 
oe butter, , and beautfal light bread es yeast. One trial 
wSoid by” Grocers, Omen, and rority over others. a schete Glo us, os, 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


CS QUININE WINE. 
ecommended by 

to be the and 

and stimulates th 





bined effects of Quinine of 
whee dial oF eel far superior to sherry 

tonic is 
~ Sola by Chemis Chemists, Grocers, Xe. at 1s. rd. ae * a 


by GOOD USK, and 
meade apon from Miss Emity FAIrHruLt. 
ictoria Press, 85, Praed Street, 


W,, Aug. 2 1874. 
Dear Sienp-ecien end poe excellent Quinine W am only too t 
seetify be tis office ta Saueniah &c., as a certain cure tad poveatie, wh is 
better than cure.— Yours y, Emity visu 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


(oarerrs 5 CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to 


UODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delici 





C Poee CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 

to 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
_ 


to 
VODALL’s CUSTARD WDER, 


for maki delicious custecte, withant in less time and at the 
we. U for the es intended. give the utmost 
greatest in bouse* 

usetul in OF 2 eee Talian Seman te. 
EE all yh B Wa: chousemen, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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SONNENSCHEIN’S PATENT ~ HYGIENIC DESK. 


Joxy 5, 1879. 


(PATENTED JUNE, 1879, IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE.) 


IN BEST PITCH PINE, 


VARNISHED. 


Single Desk. . . . . 288. Od. 


Dual Seat (sold sepa- 
rately, and applicable 
to any existing Desk) . 


Single Seat . 


18s. Od. 
‘9s. 6d. 





A. less complete Desk, con- 
structed on the same principle, 
is also Manufactured for Board 
Schools, &c. | 





ESTIMATES FOR LARGE 
ORDERS GIVEN. 





Is EXHIBITED at the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL - SOCIETY’S SHOW, KILBURN. 
(JUNE 80th to JULY 7th.) STAND No. 77. 
“A perfect desk will satisfy the demands of both the Physician and the Schoolmaster.” 
1.—The Physician requires— 


a. A support fi the back ada ed to the body of the il. 
3. For writing a distance’ a Zero, or even a minus “ istance,” between the 


fall from the edge of the slope, and the vertical from the edge of 


th t. 
te Ser cucien, manual exercise, and other occupations at which the pupil has 


to Sa upright, a distance sufficiently great to admit of an upright posture 


d. A “‘ difference” between the height of the seat and that of the desk, so 
to the a of the pupil that the surface of the desk should exactly 
meet the elbows of the cuadent when raised for writing, without displacing, 
or unduly raising, the shoulders. 
e. Aslope sae So Spares ler wend, and 40 degrees for reading. 
7. A properly ven 
g- Supports for s the & = 


1I.—The pehiclioniain requires— 


a. Desks where every pupil is accessible to him. 


é. Wipers discipline in entering and leaving the desk can be maintained with 


amount of discomfort and noise. 
It has hitherto been found impossible to satisfy all these demands, 
DESK ” is the first th 


wide for all requirements. Demands I. 4. and c. and II. ¢c., so hard hitherto to reconcile, 


¢. Where pupils can at any occupation rise or sit down without noise, 
confusion, or effort. 
d. “and always at band. "| "Pus cam Keep thei books and appliances safely, 


always at 
or less costly or satisfactory bein **“ HYGIENIC 


compromises more g accepted. 
at has successfully solved the problem. Demand I. a. is met ug te the movable back-rail, which has a Svertinnl ndjgstable ra sufficiently 


tely met by the movable seat. Demands I. @., which until now 
Continental 


it has never yet been attempted to satisfy, is met by the sliding standards of the seat, ches ; obviating the a of keeping many sizes ees (some 


makers manufacture as many as eleven ifferent sizes). Demand I. ¢., is satisfied by the moveable gy, 
distance most convenient to his eyesight. That Demands I. / and g. are met is seen at ag 
Demand II. ¢. by the moveable seat, and Demand 11. d by the gon under the writing 


The seat, desk, and back-rail can be easily fitted to the 
ane will a satisfactory for atwelvemonth. One spanner 


so firmly gement. Experi 
queen for the mite of oft the bolts. of every desk, and this is in charge of the 
Sele Proprietors, 


can moreover be arrested by the pupil at ; 
I. a. and 3. are satisfied by detedan . cngemens. 4 


slope. 
Gned ne as to be incapable of deran ence shows that a desk once — 
schoolmaster. 


Medels, Diawings, &c., may be we er from the Patentees and 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 15, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


**We consider this desk one of the most complete yet manufactured, nor can it in any way be "called complicated....... The cost is kept down to the lowest 


amount c onsistent with utility.”—/ urniture Gazette, June | 


A large Shipment of these Desks is at “present in course of execution for the Royal Schools, Escorial, Madrid. 


HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4 STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E 


Notice To THE Pustic. 


the London Provision the Public 
that at they have OF! OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISH ME! T at the above 
within a few doors of the London and Chatham Railway Station, for 


the purpose of supplying Provisions at the eae ible prices. 
Particular supplying : is requested to the sub thoined | tariff, the Proprietors 


feeling assured it must meet the views of the most economical. 
How TO LIVE IN ee 





1 Ib. Dairy-ed Pork 6d. Delicious. 

z lb. Breakfast Bacon .. . 6d. Very Mild. 

z Ib. Rich Curd Cheese .. . 6d. Quiet a Treat. 
Ib. ae noe Butter. . . = ae from Dairy. 
Large ‘ng . . ° cw 

4 lbs. Farm House d . 6a. Home Made. 

4 Ibs. Bag Pure - 6d. White Flake. 

2 lbs. Loaf and Moist Sugar 6d. Crystallized. | 

4 Ib. New Leaf Tea . 6d. First Importation. 

7 lbs. Bag Flowery Potatoes . 6d. Tipperary. 

Wak: } 28ibs. ee ee for.. oe ee 5s. 





BUY YOUR BOY _A 


BO 2 OF bo © LS; 
AND YOURSELF A 


TOOL GH EST, 
At ARKELL’S, 


““THE RIMLOCK,” 
291, OXFORD STREET, W.; 


Or at the Branch Establishment, 
“THE TOOL CHEST,” 


293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between Dawtisu 
and ees _A ene Secidents, = satpesive Cromeds, San sad 
Medical te — We cent 000 tobarenes apply to - " 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 





(Established 1803), 
zt, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, SW. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,00¢. 


Insurances ganas Ue on Property in all parts of the world, at moderate 
rates of premiu 
Prompt and liberal ae of Claims. 
Policies falling due at Midsummer should 

become void. 


be renewed before July oth, or the 
same will 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and — 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ce-mpsneehissiiesinaceecesenasiiniecintirteaneieei peat teen aes ainebitaeechialien a teeta a 
B IRKB oh K BANK. Established ae FESt 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with properly introduced, and 
Ixterest allowed on the minimum monthly iL iteees: o charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. = 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presip—eEnt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This rs cont contains g0,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Lan 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, + As, Wich Memdaes Vas of 6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fe bncriptons, 63a yea, . allowed to Country and See 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


QNTAIN s all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ae a ees ubscriptions from ros. 6d. per year. Foreign 
1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
Application. 


6, Senate Phen. oe. 
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J. TOTTMAN AND (OGY THA. KOTO! 





inet MANOPACT Nar on “gave wax. oRATENT Ho 188 oo nag aerbent 
FTER a 1 ience, have Fhe Tle ad he ‘mes _the Skane py coat a 
Patent INDICATING CORK, whi which smo is most ent, forthe Tit as it gua 


ro % > 
fiscin hos tome chines spark sare vated 
aaa of are ieee ceaieai Lenser tc s eee Riots wie die Fern po is preserved at 


on application or seen at the asa 
R ATTENTION IS PAR FiNet CALLED 


FLEMINC’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be advantageous! which may be specified: Launpry Purposes. A small quantity mixed 
in the Starch adds a beautiful gloss to the linen. ines. Mucling dipped in te Solution are tenered B ov | 

For tue Toirar. a Tooth Powder ; and a Solution makes an excellent Hair renders the skin soft and white 

Used by Dveas and Bieacners, as a Mordant and Purifier. STaRcH ange ay in the ee, giving a beautiful gloss. Cremists, 
Grocers, and Drvysa.Ters, and General Household Purposes. Dentists, for Flusing Rarcetk Mepicat cee for Wounds and sores! A ee 


Cament MAnuracturens, in the ca ation of the Finest Cement. CANDL& MANUFACTURERS, in the forination of the com pletely Destructible 
MERCHANTS, in Preserving Eggs, Butter, H and Fresh Meat of every description. Poutterers and FishMONGERS. 


In Penny Packcts or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, Gre oe and Chemists. Sole Agents ia London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, E.C. 


EAL AND SON iO NOFICE. 
H HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 


IN LONDON OF 
y HIS New WRITING ond PRINTING INSTRU- 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. | Limextscurgeng ecm crams Manisueut 


irtte see and thousands in a quicker, cheaper, and 
HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of any other process. 

Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 

Bedding, sent Free by Post. 
















Invaluable for commercial men, clergymen, architects, engineers, accountants, 
solicitors, schools, public and private, aie public bodies cnet institutions. 


Full particulars from the Patentees, 


NEWTON, WILSON, & CO,, 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 





195, 196, 


197 198, } TorrenHaM Court Roap, Lonpoy, W.c. 
5 








Now Ready, P ice Sixpence, 
WHAT TO SEE AT THE ACADEMY. 


THE ACADEMY GUIDE, 


1879. 


NOTES OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES, 
BY THE ART CRITIC OF THE “EXAMINER.” 





' “ A series of terse and trenchant articles, wherein a single epithet, of unmis- better investment - the caehiges published under the auspices of the Royal 

takable The entie is eee of pees ul _ description of each picture in | Academicians.”— Morning Advertiser. 

its order. ¢ entire simplicity of this mode of criticism stamps its inventor as “This ‘ ® 

a man of real genius. Other writers, it is true, have sometimes arrived at | } 246 his pampllet, whe to. L. ae ane onions ae hot geatiemen 
efinite conclusions in regard to the productions of art, but they have committed room are commented upon in a few lines of ve criticism ihe cae 

the fatal blunder of embarrassing their judgment by the intrusion of criticism. more outspoken than most of the art notices of the day. ‘The Academy Guide’ 

This is an obvious and needless annoyance to a busy public, and it is also is illustrated with a frontispiece "a drawing of ‘ The Last Cali,’ by that rising 

aie to the critic, for oe im to examine the grounds of his own sculptor Mr. Birch, which occupies a place of honour in the vestibule of the 


ions. Such vexation and il are very cleverly avoided in the vigorous | 40.4 aud ts cortaiad ‘denivaieia’ ahd: 
fittle * Guide to the Koyal A emy.’”—Saturday Review. oaing wien ae ae ne ae a People ane always 
“* “What to See at the Academy ’ Voie this title the art critic of a weekly supplies exactly what is wanted, enabling the ter so ene Gre han Seenany 
contemporary has — * ee ae pare ris big band p of | pictures without the trouble of wading through the Catalogue.” —Comrt Circular. 
atest interest in 1 uriington Galleries, is style 1s pleasant, ‘ 
Snd his criticisms are at once pithy and pungent.”— Morning be a ae aan testing, srantiont we ’ oe _ . subject 
** A cencise and convenient ‘ Guide to the Academy” has ee published by | with striking free we commend this little guide-book heart to weeny 
the Art Critic of the Z.cam:ner, containing criticisms in an epigrammatical form | attention. d,’ ‘Full of poetry,’ ‘A prom work,’ ‘Sea 


upon the most notable paintings im this year’s exhibition. One in every three | unnaturall olidty, aimee atmosphere and well-painted surf,’ ‘A 
or four works is selected for notice. aot the comments, which rarely exceed two | work,’ ‘ opaline and conventional,’ ‘Tawdry and 2 ‘A masterly 
or three lines of type, include not only a terse sentence or two, summing up its | portrait,’ are ol few specimens of the brief way in which the writer 

merits or demerits, Sut also some words of explanation where they are required. | 0 far as criticism is concerned, one work after the other saying in m in most cases 
The brochure gives ina compencious form, and at a most modest cost, very | that need be said, cn hitting at once the more striking faults or beauties But all 
much the sort of information which the Jess energetic section of the — most | the pictures are not dismissed with this extreme brevity. Of Sir F. Lei ' 


te, and it will not be surprising if it competes with some su Sao * Elijah in the Wilderness,’ the author, for instance, ys :—‘ The is a 
the m = complete but comparatively dry and tedious cfficial guide.” — Gi g raceful Same, though _- dra 7 : after a r a wholly Y explicable fashion, « 
** Contains notes on the principal pictures in the Exhibition at Burlin are no indications of ted colour of the wings savours 
ne Se yey eg ee object of the burleogue, The muscles of the upper par of Ejah’s body are exaggerated, notice- 
Guide is to enable people to see the most Seger pictures with th ony | a aoe oe oye major, and ane 
expenditure of trouble to themselves.”—Standa cae’ oe tec nt Mr.J Horsley’s p oomeniies i 
“A very handy guide to the Academy Exhibition, prepared by the Art Critic | run thus;—* Shilling a aaapaghen On the line, po hers oo Mrs. Jessop 


1 of thine th 
of the Examiner. His notes onthe principal pictures are marked by sound | makes the the intoiligent fore:gner who knows anything of art rush out of Buriegwe 
judgment and good taste, the sa'ient features of each work peng briefly — House howling.’ "—Sforting and Dramatic News. 


to instruct ell as interest the visitor. Apropos of * Remnants of ‘ Royal Acad 
ree "by Mrs. Butler (née Thompson), the author says, ‘ There has been one welt olpaineat Se “ager eens e By Pon Bay or - a a ele 
female academician, and it seems inevitable that there should now be another.’ | -icevene in afofeian town. Visitors to the ast show at H a 
Each gallery is dealt with in orner, so that the numbers form the easiest | iong felt this, and, we are glad to say. this want is ot feet ied Cat i 
possible e of reference, and the guide will thus lead to much saving of time | jie volu entitled the * Academy Guide,’ by the Critic of ae 
in seeing the notable Art producticns of 1879.”— Daily Chronicle. Esamiacy. itis cleverly and crisply written, it does not you with | 


bore 
* Thi ide, and a very useful one, to the Exhibition of 1879, by the Art winded dissertatious, which nobody understands, nor elaborate theories on art, 
Critic of aa eecoen. Artists will probably take exception to some of its | which the general public co not care twopence about ; it treks and idly, 
judgments. But as it combines smart criticism with discrimination, and evables and tells yom, fe in as concise a manner as possible, how to skim 
a good many people to see, as it were, through good glasses, it is decidedly a Academy in the shortest possible time.” —Sunday Times. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 
The Third Edition being exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


“EXAMINER” OFFICE, 136, STRAND, W.C. 
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878 THE EXAMINER. 
ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. Gg? EOLO¢ 


18, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. ones ae 


eTitiect omemctonareci terres, ‘Ba sotiush Jase gets 
Bae M Ht Boake £3 ons Harber muss | ae 
Atkins, Miss | £0 10s.: Alfred Harvey, me es c; Miss 
sare 3. Evens, ha: F. Feltoe, Esq. £18: 
See Ste ate TLE tak tad 9 he Bes 
coe H. itchell, Esa., 2 25.; : Pa ee Helgh, ms 
Eevic beanadii Ses ae wre 
eases ay gh: Bs, pet Mig Be Bick nev. Ge Bagh meyer MR. STREETER, 
05 rs. ;@ sums ‘o og le a e “4 
hess be Eis sd er a Sic iti caeiese: | watcues | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
ia, “bite and Priced’ fe; Men Bruce, &t 12.) Mrs. Ractes, £c1e; Mis | CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


Suey. sen. 66.5 Mien, ©. Smeg pans Fae eee Cree tases kc: | OVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 
isses : » F. ; Mrs. Harrison, 








0 Specimens, fa Cobian, with Then Drawer 








-; Mrs. Armstrong, . 
Soo 1 Bice Atte, ses. ; and Mie Mehor, sap, ; thlas Borris, gu; Tero tieters, READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 
58.: Miss Mass, 10s; Miss Roberts. 10s.; Miss Taylor, 10s.; Miss Douglas, FOR 


ihe Commitie of this Society are much ‘en-ouraged the progressthe | PRE ADY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





and lend rheir assistance. ‘Treasurer, E. pe KretTcHswar, Hon. Secs., 
Mrs. T. Gorpow and Miss Staneron ; Secretary. iehenae Wa.BROOK, CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


of whom may be had (free) a form of petition to Parliament against Vivisection, 


Sydney” Pace, te Basan We My Selene te de ecpse Bed PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
MAPPIN & WEBB. scriacn aire 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 


Oxrorp Streer, W. Mansion House Buitpinas, E.C., Lorpon. opposite the British Museum), 
forward his New Pamphlet, is and free, which explains — 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 7 hee pting ARTIFI 





the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY ee eg hf 


Bzcs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMI 
os = CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, TESTIMONIAL 


express my 
and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD oltention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
PAOPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leascholds | ™*tication and articulation excellent. a pe ate pa "the perfec 


Purchased’; and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible Bee eT en eer tose aged mgt ae liberty 
with reason. = ; yes. G. z HUTCHINS, 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASs | —“——~— 
DEPOT, A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


74, EDGWARE ROAD. ee er gpm Sate ng alee eee 


po a Pith base aetae fittings only "Bl 108: ; mane 


, machine on table, ae Ge. Hand ne, 
AUGUSTUS BROWN | &%. iiltios tom £1 ta, 8 2 
Bucs to return thanks for the the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten veg Coe London ang South W say, Dah, 2.0.0 E.C., = 
and respectiully solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast Payable Lombard Street. 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


ER en 
He has also 
TOILET wane a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 








When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in Tut EXAMINER. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISMN. 


Sieg i WS On 2 BOA De lon od De 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, “THE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 





in a few days by this celebrated 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, son te dae aan ty ah et tae a ee 


the 
Pe isd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER os. hina. * nee SAUCE 





wea 
LEA & fang PERRING ha 
Wine Quem Belt Mete ose igs! ns, i, ee aopted NE wi Lee eran 4 
Superfine Cream Laid Note ip gatht . 2 Sneed 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. | “- 40 eee 
, . * ee ee 6 on of Wi 

none ah gel od aud wi a 6 Which placed rape ¢ WORCESTERSHIRE 40 SAUCE, and 

The V Week "Club House” Note. aa Sold Wholesale e Proprietors, Worcester ; 
WELL, London ; a Export Oilmen generally. CROSSE and 


edd icekicn oe per 1000, 
LOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced a lat Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


co 
at suas by the best artists in the trade, at about lalf the he odie thereat to IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, laieweeeee (GH, Mineralogist: “pm ‘Great Renal Street & 
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MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO.,| 


Roving hihene eoqaiaes Some Sy Ge Ses & Om 


COALS 


IN LONDON, 

Ne eo ee a ar ee hae os Ces 
ee ns, tetera a le eee oy 
WALLBROOK HOUSE, 
37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 
"Goll at the lowest possible prices (published and forwarded ox application). 


Should it be d R Sah end 2 eee onl the 
esired, a _ explain 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
a ea 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


Beet CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


“* A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


**No a refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.” —Morning Post. 


MORE CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE!! 


NO 
MOCHARA, * = Coffee Improver ever intraduced, is the 


CAFE DE SANTE, tebly recommenced 


FFEE OF HEALTH. 


MOCHARA should be mixed 1 Part with 3 or 4 PURE COFFEE. 
Sold by all Grocers, in 1 lb, Tins, at 1. 
% lbs Sample Tins sént for rod., free by post, by 


The MOCHARA COFFEE Co., 
6oa, WATLING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


well known abroad 
for many years as 


for Invalids, Nervous Persons, 
and Children, as 


GS MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


SALMON, ODY, & CO. 


Inventors and Patentees of the 


SELF. ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


LADIES’ 
BELTS, 


292, STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 

diseases have their origin, will exert a never 

vital forces 


(nerves and blood). aa 
T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


E* ‘ALSO HAS 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Sizé, 108. ; Special Size, 15. 
Absozptive Medicinal Plaster, 28. 6d. 
Holtman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of cltarge. 


THE EXAMINER. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 
M *ittes JAv’s _ experienced 


ie a ude ewes 
immediate execution 


“orders They take with 


5 tides Material ata Sak send and upwards, to 
all 
ie figures, and at the same 
an I gtear toting to large or 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


and a 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, 
° Ee ieee guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 
son regi crime, faery 
as. 6d., 3s. ao 6d. ii sodas ot P.0.0. 


HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are peoduced , 
eons in —— weeks by y using hee we psi KINGSTON oe aoe 
cuguines wie castieeniiaia, | for as. —— — 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER; 
ie. best ee be — g es falling off of or of the 
= =s used at any hour of os dom ond damnit price at which it is offered 
my etiven ok sundiae of oo nk bo oan ae aR One bottle forwarded to 


Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT Newington, Hull. 


KEATINC’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


HIS Powder is _Dnrivalled i in destroying all Insects, 


ess to Domestic Animals. 
Moth. “All Weotlens ond Fare should be well sprinkled with the bios 
paces saan At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
BEETLES, 
ea 
The i ge for this celebrated 
which ar their effects ; 
reaeated to obtain “ Kearine’s Powprr.” 


5k Fale etipet tee. perry 


LAMPLOUGR’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


bP ny complaint, fevers, smal oun, as MRS 7 cures the worst form 

jaints, fevers, pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
on puriti by vitaliing 1 blood, thereby resists que bdieliten of menaios, 
Soom, 0nd ad dade edi, tie 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


“CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all ee of ee ee 

Steel, without waste or dust. Sold here by all in ad., 

and 44. Blocks and 26. Boxes. ’ - ” 
Ask for 


NIXEY’S BLAGK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 


12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 


OLLOWAYS PILLS. Health's Fountain. fen a 

ly be necessary to remind any intelligent 
paring atten Und Sdueratione every individua!’s health and 
searches out the slightest ao _ yon vital fluid and neutralises or 
circulation supports the system in place of the seeds 

of decay. When epidemics are advancing and disease is steadily on 
t behoves every one to have 2 restorative like these Pills ready to set right any 
in the stomach, liver, bowels, a oat suscep 


ces ee gi 


W. G 2 
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~NEW. PUBLICATIONS. — 


3 of the Saxon Saints. By Averey ve 
- ‘Vure, author of “ Legends of St. Patrick,” “Atemutes ih Green,” Bt 
_ Small crown vo, cloth, price 6s. eal 


Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect. 
By Wittiam Barnes. _ New Edition. Complete in one volume. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. 

Modern Chromatics; with Applications to an 
and Industry by Ocpen N. Roop, Professor of Physics in Columbia 
College, U.S.A. With 130 original illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 

Volimée XXVII. of the “INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” | 


Studies in Philosophy and Literature. By 
. Professor W. Kwicut. Large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Rights of an Animal. A New Essay in 


Ethics. By Epwaxp Byron NIcHo1son, author.of "The Christ-Child, 
and other Poems.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Memoir of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., 
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Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, By Acexanper Ross, D.D. Second and 


Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price, ros. 6d. 


Ralph Darnell. By the late Colonel Mrapows 


Tavtor, author of “Tara,’’ ‘‘ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The Educational Code of the Prussian 
NATION, inits Present Form. In Accordance with the Decisions of the 
Common Provincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The Nineteenth Century: A Monthly Review. 


Edited by James Knowtzs. Volume V. Cloth, price 17s. 


The New Quarterly Magazine. New Serits. 
Volume I. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 
MAOCMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 287, 


For JULY. Price 1s. 


eS Ad TH NUMBER. 


WORDSWORTH. Heat ew Arno 
THE DIARY OF A MAN ‘OF ‘FiFry, By Hewry Jamas, jun. 

oan aeern AUS. By Jas. Cortex Morison. 

WORTH'S.” By Frances Hopcson Buanstt, author of “‘ That 
“Lane yy XLV. pouary ose: 

THE DRAMATI-ATION OF NOVEL y J. Nevitre Porter. 
. at Seed S BOR 5.39 JOuN THE BAPTIST’S Day, JUNE 2. By the 
BURNS'S UNPU BLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Witt1am 


ack. No. V.” 
‘Miss Keary. Chaps. XXIX.—XXXI. 
R WOMEN: A REMONSTRANCE. 
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A UBTING HEART. 
. INDIVIDUAL LIBERTV 
By Viscountess HarBERTON. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
‘ (Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Offices:—-No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West Enp AGENTS, 
Messrs. GrinpLAy and Co., 55, Parliament Street, .W. 


Governor- EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET Ras 





y-Governor—GEORGE L. GIBBS, 
Di 

H. Arbuthnot, Es Robert Henderson, 
Bote Hore Bik Lou Het Be 

. . oe? . en * 
Se ate H. Phare ome ad, Ee: Req 
George W. Campbell, b Grevii mer, 3 
George B Seebiinn Esq. Capt. R. W. Pelly, Lag N, 
Robert B. Dots Esq. ~ ae Rennie, 

i Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, j 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Col. Seymour 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, Esq 





NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Midsummer Policies will 
ae on 8th July. 


nnn Pn lee applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 


of the Fi 
~ Prospectuses, copies of ire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


Printed for the Proprictor by RANKEN and CO., s, Counts’ of Muddionee’ 
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‘THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


St. Mary-le-Strand 
—Sarvapay, ea ee 
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HOLIDAYS IN. 
M. Beruam-Epw 
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ROUND, THE WOR WORLD. IN IN SIX ¥ 1ONTE 


SIR GI Rabe By Grorce Mac Donatp, 
author of “ Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. : 
** This book has power, pathos, and humour. There i nota character 
is not life-like.”— Wotan lon. 


DORCAS. By GrorciANA M. CraIk. 3 vols, 
GLENMAVIS. By Acnes Smit. 3 vols. 
| A bright, clever and interesting tovel."—Court Fournal. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranporpn, author of “ ne 
. ‘ tiamella,” &c. 3 vols. 


ag 


“A story of absorbing interest.”—Pos?. : : 5 
ORANGE. LILY. By the AUTHOR of ys: Genie! 
&c. 2 vols. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Rosinson, 


author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
MADELON LEMOINE. | By Mrs. Lore a ey ey 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY re July, 
“3879. Price as, 6d. um 

Boy Soldiers. tela in the Nor Ww. W. 2 3 4 

Our New ae Ids in the North-West. PT. Vernon Smiru. — 

The Education Question in France. ete Martin. 


Moose eee in a Caneda. By the Rt. On or oe Downs 


Apology for Doubt in the Chureh of England. By NS he a 
A’ Seggeatin 519 Home Bae By Sir Fexoanice Ws Wa. ee 3 
the W India: The Land and the People (w whhe. map). 
Nee re ne ae Pr Sos» 
epresentation inorities, Luowanp Courtenay, 
Generic Images. By Francis Gau R.S : it. ai 
How Not to Retain the Colonies. B sby Atreno Re Wautace, eis ka 
A Few Words in Reply to Mr. Lowe. By ALF — 
The Comédie Frangaise. By FRancisque 


nh ©. KEGAN PAUL and CO., aes sie es. 
THE TIMES. OF INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for many the tention Doth’ 
Journal of India and the eas Se Daas See 


~“ Published at Bombay, the ne'est port to E and now the Central Port 
of the whole of the passage traffic though the Suez 
has two or three days’ ee eee, information 
the other Presid ; and this fact, conjomed with the high character this 
jocraal has attained in a Commercial and La~ery point of wr Taba te tee os 
an important circulation, not only in Bombay, but throughout India, as well 
ek pt, the towns of the Arabi 


“English ish Manufacturers, eueoes, ee Publishers, Managers of 
lic Compani nd Business Men generally vestments to offer, 
wall theses. Gas Gnd tnd the Times oF ‘Inpia a medium for thelr he Advertiveateats 


unequalled ou 
te WEEKLY OVERLAND ND EDITION, " for Home readers, 
not only the principal news, art’ official correspondence from 

daily columns, but a mary of all 
Indian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (ia ad 


For terms for Advertisements in both ly to Mr. W. J. Jo: : 
at the London Office, rar, Fleet Street, jeurals sop . JJ ere 


THE STAN DARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Annual Report, 1879. 


Ts Fifty-third Annual General Meeting of the Company was | 

held at Edinburgh on Tuesday, the 22nd April, 1879, Henry Davipson 
, Muirhouse, in the chair, when the following results were communicated :— 

y pede ponent: Se , for assurance during the mt 1878, (2847 
oposals oe 

Amount of comataness accepted during the year 1878 (1810 


policies t,t11,065 3 4 
nee icies ‘during the Year 
eens Uy mabens on dew pe year 1878, exclusive a7: aheré oY 





41,432,03t © 10 


additions. . *s 439,897 13 8 
Amount of assurance accepted during the last five years . 220,234 10 7 
Subsisting assurances at rsth November, 1878 (of se ; 

41,309,918 135. 90: am assured with other we 19,005,152 © 

Revenue upwards of oa five mtn 
Accumulated funds aden ea tlons and 5 and a-quarter sterling. 
i en © ‘ables all further information can be obtained on 


* PE ionial and cer —Assurances granted onthe li person 
as ee Branch ofices and agencies in ledin ond ull tn mene 


H. JONES WILLIAMS, General 
Be Wiliam rest, Cand sod 5, Pal Mal Bax, SW. 


pper Sack 


Puiahed.s6 tg Yaad, WC, Londen, ln the 


Kajaburghe 
Dublin.— 66, 


